


Facts out of 
Days ‘Work 


No. 8 


Where | the facts came from 


The woman in this incident 
might well have been Mrs. 
Agnes D. Morse, President of 
Parish& Bingham Corporation, 
of Cleveland, the largest manu- 
facturers of automobile frames 
in the world, one of whose 
buildings is pictured below. The 
(temperature in this plant for 

has not varied 3 degrees 
from the temperature planned 
for. Ernest McGeorge and 
A. G. Simon, Consulting En- 


gineers. 


The fuel famine was at its worst when the Presidents of 
two competing concerns—one of them, strangely enough, 
a woman—met in the Fuel Administrator’s office. 

The Administrator was adamant—“I can only allocate 
each of you a carload of coal. That should see you 
through until relief comes.” 

“Well, Mrs. Richards,” said the man as they passed out, 
“it’s sometimes an advantage to have a small plant. [’l! 
be running when you are closed down.” 

She gave him an enigmatical smile. “Yes, if your Pro- 
duction Manager changes his methods. My office window, 
you know, faces your factory windows.” 

And all the way to the plant he wondered just what 
she meant. 

Two weeks later, it hurt his pride a good deal to have 
to accept Aer offer, sent through his engineer, of enough 
coal to prevent a freeze-up in his closed factory. 

He reluctantly took his Production Manager and Plant 
Engineer with him to the humming factory across the way. 

After profuse thanks for the coal, he said: “They 
wanted to come with me because of your remark about 
our needing to change our methods. Would you mind 
explaining?” 

“Oh, not at all,” she laughed. 
employees regulate and operate your heating system 


“Why do you have 200 


??? 


GRINNELL 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating, Power and Process Piping 
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PRESIDENT 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


PLANT ENGINEER 


“Where did she learn how to run our business?” 


“ Two hundred employees operate it?” 

“Yes. I’ve seen half the windows in your plant open 
when the thermometer was at thirty. A window, you 
know, is never opened unless employees are too hot. And 
when they open it slightly, the cold air puts spurs to the 
radiators, makes them throw off heat faster than ever.” 

“Well,” admitted the President, “come to think of it, 
your windows are always closed.” 

“Over here heat is regulated to a nicety over the whole 
plant by one man, no matter how the weather is outside. 
One operator in the boiler room is preferable to 200 
around the plant.” 

“Yours must be a new system? 
courage to install it?” 

“Oh, I didn’t have to have courage,” she answered. 
“Grinnell Company put it in and guaranteed temperatures. 
And performance has been even better than the guaranty.” 

President: “Ours 
wasn’t a cheap sys- 
tem, after all.” 

Production Man- 
ager: “I knew the dif- 
ference in price would 
leak out somewhere, 
but I never thought of 
the windows.” 


How did you have the 


GRINNELL GUARANTY 

The chief economy in heating comes 
from having a system that is flexible enough 
to meet the wide fluctuations in outside 
temperatures. The Grinnell Forced Cir- 
culation Hot Water System, through 
exact measurements of heat losses, calcu- 
lations of frictional resistance to the .c008 
of an inch head, and designation of proper 
pipe sizes and radiation, meets any tem- 
perature change by a corresponding change 
in the temperature of the water. The en- 
gineer in the boiler room does the whole 
thing for the entire plant. Wherever 
piping results depend on temperatureg and 
pressures we have no hesitancy in pUtting 
a courageous guaranty behind Ideas, 
Men and Materials. 











Send for our booklet, ‘‘ Five Factors in Heat- 
ing Costs."’ Address Grinnell Co., Inc., 
274 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping 
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Now on Sale 


Harold 
Bel] 
Wrights 


NEW NOVEL 


HELEN OF THE 
OLD HOUSE 


For the past two years the most 


— novelist in the world has 
mn at work with heart and 
hand to give his great public his 
finest novel. “Helen of the Old 
House” deals with the paramount 
question of the day—the spirit of 
unrest among all classes. 

A romance of everyday people 

in everyday life that probes 

to the very heart of 

humanity. 

Get it today. It’sa 

book you'll read again 

and again! 


At All Booksellers 
$2.00 


Write 
latest 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York 


AccOUNTANT 


for free catalog of 
sake in all fields 


















iversity, Dept.952-H Chic 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





What The little matter Of 15¢ will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 
world’s news in an interesting, 


understandable way. Now in its 29th 
year. This splendid National 


ly supplies a 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

what is going on in the world, this is 
your means. If you want a 


From the 


week- 
















GET 


@ paper in 

ote, strongly, briefly, en- 

Question Box Answers YOUR 

Paintnder pay ae eehete and we will send the 
yPOWER 


your home which is reliable and 
wholesome; if you would appreciate a 
__-§__ paper which puts everything 
ns tertainingly—here it is. 
. Splendid serial and short 
At stories and miscellany. The 
Questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15c to show 
that you might like such a 
weeks. The 15c does 
pay us, but we are <lad toinvest in new oe 
The Pathander. 260 Langdon Sta., Washington, 
THE 
MILLIONAIRE y 
> RINCIPLE 


No matter what your aim or ideal {in life may be, 
you must have money toaccomplishit. The power 
to get and make money and become financially in- 
dependent is not a gift but can be cy, by ap} 
average person. Our Course in Success-Power, the 
result of 30 years’ experience in helping thousands 
to increased earnings and financial inde epencente. 
tells you what to do and how to doit to ances 
and wealth. Its cost will be cheeriully refunded if 
you fail to increase your earning capacity within 
one year, a8 per guarantee on enrolment form. 
Write for booklet S-P. 

INDUSTRIAL — a, INC, 

Dept. F, Perry Bu iladelphia, Pa. 
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of two Meets all ite for entrance to 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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WILL POWER AND WORK 
by Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
Authorized Translation from the a= oh Richard Dufty 


More than thirty editions of this author's p 
work, “Education of the Will,” have AT into 
the hands of forward- looking fe a to their 
everiasti: benefit. e. this NEW volume, 
Power ai Work,” Payot shows you ho 
crease your mental efficiency, how to A. ae yous 
power of accomplishment, how to link your will 
your work. In a manner irresistibly helpful, A 
are given the theory and practise of self-cul eyes 
You are shown how to read systematically and 
telligentiy, how to build up a dependable a, 
how to obtain control of that strangely uncertain 
instrument, the will, and how to supplement the lack 
or rightly assimitate the surplus of education that fate 
has decreed for you. As a clear, sympathetic, and 
authoritative guide to true wisdom, strength of charac- 
the development of that p ical 
which makes for real success in life, this new book w 
be a boon to you. 


Cloth, 12mo. 462 pages 
At all booksellers, $1.75; by mail $1.87 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave.. New York 








Nation-wide demand for highsal- 
pale executives; past experience 
nnecessary; we train you by mall 
and put you in touch with big op 
rtunities. Big pay, fine uve, 
eacettees work, quick advance 
mens: anent. Write for FREE 
B " YOUF Big Opportunity.” 
new Hotel Training School, 
Room 1514, ’ashington, D.C. 


How to Reduce Taxes and Get Rid of Bosses 


Over 200 cities have accomplished these things by 
adopting the ‘‘Des Moines-Plan” of running the city 
as a great business enterprise. This plan of goverl- 
ing by a commission abolishes party politics from 

affaice—eliminates the boss, grafter and machine— 
cotabliches direct responsibility tor every public act. 

wift, efficient, economical. The book—** 
MENT BY COMMISSION, or The Dethronement 
the City Boss,” by Jo gt: 77 the fas 
cinating story in detail. loth, 87 cents, post: 
Fank & Wagualls Company, 354 Fourth ave., Now York 
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Some day he will ask you: 


“What have you read: 


Read what former President Hadley of Yale says about this. 
Then send for the 64-page free book, “ Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 


“ HAT have you read? Can you 
write clear, forcible English? I 


never employ a man in any re- 
sponsible position without asking him. those 
questions,” said one of the most successful 
business men in New York. 

Some day a big executive will put that 
question up to you. 

Former President Hadley of Yale has had 
opportunity to watch the success or failure of 
thousands of men. He knows what execu- 
tives demand in their younger associates. 
Summing his experience, he said: 


“Men in every department of practical 
life, men in commerce, men in transpor- 
tation, and in manufactures, have told 
me that what they really wanted from 
our colleges was men who have this se- 
lective power of using books efficiently.”’ 


“The selective power of using books effi- 
ciently”—not the habit of miscellaneous 
reading; not a mass of undigested facts; but 
the clear mental action that comes from 
knowledge of the really important books, 


© systematically and thoroughly read. 


How can one develop this “selective 
power”? With so little time to read how can 
the ambitious modern man or woman be sure 
that he or she is not wasting the reading 
ne among books that have no building 
lorce 


We invite you 
to have a copy 
of this————— 


FREE BOOKLET 


gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1875 


Branches and Representatives Everywhere 


What books will give the largest return for 
the time and money invested in them? 

Those questions have been answered for 
you—in a remarkably valuable little free 
book entitled “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 
In it is told the story of Dr. Eliot’s great 
discovery, which, as one man expressed it, 
‘does for reading what the invention of the 
telegraph did for communication.” From 
his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as President of Harvard 
University, Dr. Eliot tells just what few 
books he chose for the most famous library 
in the world; why he chose them and how he 
has arranged them with notes and reading 
courses so that any man can get from them 
the essentials of a liberal education in even 
fifteen minutes a day. 

























The booklet gives the plan, scope, and 


purpose of 
Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about this famous 
library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the 
essentials of a liberal education,” how he has 
so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes 
a day” are enough, how in pleasant mo- 
ments of spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you 
can get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

“‘For me,” wrote one man who had sent in 
the coupon, “your little free book meant a big 
tep forward, and it showed me besides the 
way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of Lirrerary Dicest is in- 
vited to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book. It is free, it will 
be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 





























P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, 
send me the little guide-book to the most famous 
books in the world, describing Dr. Etiot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books, and ccntaining the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


Just fill out coupon 
Send it in today 












rere at L.D, 9-3-21 ie 
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The Jiterary Digest School and College Direciory 


igest readers seeking educational advantages for their children will find in this section a selection 

oarding Schools, Colleges, Vocational and Professional Schools, and Summer Schools. From May l4th 

to September 10th we —_— a Classified Directory containing the names and addresses of some of the best 

readers are invited to correspond with the schools which interest them. The 

School Department continues to serve, as it has for many years, parents and schools, without fees or obligation. 
We will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full information, will make definite recommendation. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 













Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


masters. 


Outdoor 






A finely 
_, Domestic 





FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate and examination. 
Many girls after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college, but desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, selecting studies 
best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or 
Literature; otherwise courses are elective. 
diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary. 

Becial opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations, 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston 


sports. We 
own stables); 9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, both grass 
and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing ; 
with Swimming Pool. 
uipped school—nine buildings. 
ience, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 













All subjects count for 













make a special ty of Horseback Riding (our 






ymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., 






t; Junior College Courses. 








Send for New 
Year Book 








B nage 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 27 


Tih 2 deliehthat home i:fe 2309 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 





















HILLSIDE Norw2', Conn, 

FOR GIRLS 
45 miles from New York. College Prepara- 
tion. Cultural Courses. Organized Athletics” 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B.(Vassar) : 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B.(Smith), Principals 










Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 


in the village of Aurora, the home of Wells College. 
College Preparatory aud General Courses, including 
Secretarial ork and Spanish. Home Economics in 
HOLLYHOCK LODGE, Annex. Dramatics, Music. Su- 
pervised Athletics. 18 Acres. Boathouse. Catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL 


Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 








t Foreithercata %| 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
7 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 


o% Mary Lyon School 


In a quiet college town. Surrounded by open roll- 
ing country. Outdoor activity is stressed. Horse- 
back riding, canoeing, hiking, athletics. Easy access 
to art and music in Philadelphia. 
A college preparatory school 
with exceptional 
courses in iterature, Music, 
Domestic and Fine Arts. The 
feature of the Mary Lyon School 
is the ne of refined 
bome life. 





Graduate school in separate 
building, Wildcliff; Seven Ga- 
bles for Juniors (6-14). Catalog 
for each school. 


Mr. & Mes. H, M, CRIST 




















THE FAIRMONT SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

For Girls. 23rd year under same manacement. 

Two-year courses for high school graduates. Also 

college prepara‘ory and special co irses. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Principals 















Re FNAU 5 255695 
42 RANEY CONSEARVATOR 


NOTED FOR: Select patron: 30 states; 

* pleasant social life: location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B 
course; special vantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 32 build. 
ings, including sorority houses, new gymna- 
Slum, swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated 


‘Address BRENAU Box L 
e 


















Gainesville, Ga. 











The Souths New Schoo? 


’ for Girls and 
Jum€ollege tories 
&y-the-Sea OGullport Misa 


Box R Gulf-Park, Gulfport, Mississippi 














: , : 2nd year. Coll 
The Girls’ Latin School 6st and 
Academic. Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty 
of college-trained Christian women. Selected students. 
Cultural advantages due to location. Exceptionally beau- 
tiful home. Catalog. Miss Wi_mort, A.B., Headmistress. 


Baltimore, Maryland, 1223 St. Paul Street. 





Maryland College for Women 
Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
Fireproof Buildings; Strong Faculty; 67 years’ history. 
Catalogue. 

Address Box Q, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND FINISHING COURSES 
For Girls and Young Women 


59th Session. “Highest Virginia Standards.” $600.00. 
ARTH_R KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 227 College Place, Petersburg,Va 








2 For Yeung Women 
Judson College, Marion, Ala. #2". nith im ts35 
Standard College Courses leading to the B.A. Degree. 
Conservatory of Music with B.M. Degree. Home eco- 
nomics. Art, Expression, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Outdoor athletics, delightful winter climate. Best moral 
and religious influences. Address Paut V. Bomar, Pres. 





+4 H Trains young women to 
Linden Hall Seminary;aie a worthy place in 
life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. atalog. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, 
Principal, Box 123, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster). 





Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the summit 
of Rydal Hill?, 25 minutes from Philadelphia. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request..Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Appy A. SUTHERLAND, Princi- 
pal, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 





4 a The University School for 
Miss Haire s School Chicago Boarding and ows bed 
Fireproof building overlooking Lake Michigan. College 
Preparatory and graduate courses. Outdoor sports. 
Annual charges $1,500. Miss ANNA R. Hamre, AB, 
Principal 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





Illinois Woman’s College 
arial, 


Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal 
Music, Home Economics. Special courses—Secret: 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing and Painting. 6 
buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis. Catalog. 


Box C. JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 





: For Girls and Y 
Frances Shimer School (Women. 2 years Cot 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Business and Teachers Courses. Certificate 
privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 6oth year. Separate 
building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Se 
Rev. Wa. P. McKgs, Dean, Box 648, Mt. Carroll, 





Boys’ Preparatory 
BERKELEY - IRVING 25," io 


“From Primary to College” 4ist year 
Small classes; individual instruction; greatest 
proezess. Special preparation for all Colleges and West 

*oint or Annapolis. Swimming pool, gymnasium, 
vised athletics. L. D. Ray, Ph.D., 312 we 83dSt., N.Y! 


KOH UT 


Country Boarding and Day School for 75 boys, ages 7-15- 
15th year. New site and buildings, where education means 
sound training, mental, moral and physical. Address 


H. J. KUGBL, A.B. (Yale), Prin., Harrison, New York 


Boarding School for Younger Boys 


kenzie Junior School. One of the very few fully eq 

















Crest 


A college with modern ejuipment, 
ccn ‘enial campus life, attractive suburban site. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, A. B. and B.S. courses, 
accredited for teaching. Modern liberal education. 
Household Arts. B. S. course, blending a liberal 
education and the science and art of home-making. 
Secretarial Science, B.S.S. course. Up-to-date colle- 
giate education for the better business positions. 
Special work in Music and Express:on. 
For catalog and description of any course address 
MISS N. D. GOULD. Secretary 
Cedar Crest College Allentown, Pa. 

















boarding schools for boys under 13. On Lake Walton. 

vation 1,000 feet, so miles from New York City. Intimate 
personal care under highly trained teachers. Individual in- 
struction. Unusual health record. Monroe, OrangejCouaty, 54. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical 
Complete Modern Equipment and good Physical Training 
Department. Old established school on basis allowing 
moderate terms. Catalogue on request. Address 

E. M. HartMan, Principal, Box 407, Lancaster, Pa. 








Inutnots, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago), sia 
° 000 fee 
Todd Seminary for Boys sea. "rath year. x 
clusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right t 
velo: through csmradeahi Sormeen Rig ty and Gore 


habits, 
“NOBLE BULL, Principit 





it 
Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich, 
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Military Schools and Colleges 


Co-Educational 








tory gohest 
— | now leadi: 
ae ane = aden s acti ¥ 
Conducted with ad 
ee > healthy bodies ve 
. at, he sight eum 
the mind, me Rasa, Campus. - 
ae rt: swimming poo 
Lig “Lowe school for 
under sl 56th year. For 
booklets ad 
ROGER = "SWETLAND, LL.D. 
Headmaster 











Ber 9-P- Hightstown, N. J. 








PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


prepares young men for college, technical schools and busi- 
weaperealor choo! for boys; 83rd year; modern equipment; 

; high moral standards pira- 

and Philadelphia. 


Blain elites 
A Real Boy’s School 


near Delaware Water Gap. General Education and 

College Preparation. Superb building equipment, 

every modern facility. Fine athletic spirit. Separate 

Lower School. Catalog. 

Address JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box W, Blairstown, N. J. 


_Military Schools and Colleges 


MANLIUS 


For 18 comsecutive Fey fy — as 7 
“Honor School” by the U.S. Governme 

$t. John’s Military nd Preparatory ‘School, 

Manlius, among the hills. 11 miles from Syracuse. 

yas equipment. Essentially a college prep. school 
military regime for habits of discipline, orderliness 

and ee Business prep. course. Well-ordered 

Junior School. For 33 years under 


General dnere WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Box 109, Manlius, N.Y. 


aa 


ideals and robust American- 
outdoor life; —_ 























vigorous 
ism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
eurviouban. Fits —— for Late Unusual advisor: 


commences September 2. 


- Stade tt. 
CARRINGTON 
Headmaster, for catalog. WEST ‘ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Blackstone Military Academy [2"ss ?r5 
and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
ja. Unit of Reserve Officers Ls ~ ‘orps. New 
and complete gy ial 
curses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
Cot. E. S. Licon, President, Box B, Blackstone, Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
42nd year. New $250,000 fireproof barracks. A 
modern high-standard school located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 
tadets to each teacher secure individual attention for 


















every boy. Prepares for universities and business 
ite” New fully equipped swimming pool. Rate $600, 
Catalog. Annual Spring encampment. 
Majer Morgan H. Hudgins R. 0. T.C. 
inci: under U.S. 
» Box 404 War Dept. 





MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ua DAY TON, O > ae 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Unsurpassed in 
out the best in every boy. Culver 
demands much but gives much 
return. A preparatory school 
great traditions and ideals, ’ 


For catalogue address 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, Culver, Indiana 














Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


ey Honor School 
920 by War Dept. 


One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 


Superb equipment. 80-acre 

campus. Patronage from every 

state and territory of the Union 

and from foreign countries. 

Ideally located in the Appalachian foothills in the 
isothermal belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Complete 
preparatory and college courses. Unlimited 
private rR. without extra cha Junior 
and Senior R.O.T.C. Complete ounipmens for 
military traini Tactical staff from the Army 
and U.S. Na ‘Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cover- 
ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s work 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank. 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement 
of the Navy Dept. and of the Adjutant-General. 
Special Courses for competitive examinations for 
appointment to Annapolis and West Point and 
Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. In roro, 
1920, 1921, Marion men won appointments in 
every competitive examination they stood, and re- 
peatedly made 100% of successes on entrance ex- 
aminations to Annapolis and West Point. Rates 
moderate. For catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. MURFEE, Pres., Box B, Marion, Ala. 














Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy 


America's great —_— air school on the Gulf 7 
Athletics, Water Sports. Boys sleep on screened oan. 
Strong college bred "faculty teacher to every 20 boys. 
8 to is. ae. iT] hte Al 


ae 











Kentucky Military Institute 
With a Winter Home in Florida 


The two homes afford outdoor sports and work all year 
round. Boys at mgatucky Military Institute are thor- 
oughly prepared for lege Equipment excellent. 
Especially attractive as in -it-, —* business and 
commercial subjects. Honor School” by 
War Dept. yg od tL . Attenenes limited to 200. 
Small classes. Personal attention. 
ress, 


The President, K. M. I.; Lyndon, Ky. 


. John 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


isa school where “ All the cravings - real boy are 


References requi: 








@ 


satisfied.” Thorough scholastic work goes hand in 
hand with military life and athletic sports. ‘ Hikes," 
wireless, football, baseb: rowing, 


signalling, . 
track, ‘basketball, etc. Graduates enter leading 
Universities on certificate. 
For catalog address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 12-J. Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 











WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic fields. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
187 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

College preperasaty Offers best in academic and military 

instruction. Fully accredited. Christian character t 
asized. Army detail. Outside sports entire year. Lo- 

cated near ocean. 

San Diego, (al., Pacific Beach Station. Capt. THOS. 4. DAVIS, Pres. 


Seale Academy (Military) 


Here we follow = the tev. The lesson must be learned. 

Grammar me School. meng to the Univer- 

sities. ins Tuesd: mber 13, —_. 

Cataigrues, “GREN ILLE C. “Emel Y, Headmaster, 
‘alo 


































Temple Universi 
TEACHERS COLLEG 


Senior College (four-year) curriculum leading to B.S. in 
Education and preparing teachers for Commercial Educa- 
tion, High School academic subjects, Household Econom 
ics, Kin sreasten. Figg ucation, Practical Arts and 
Public School M tsi” Junior College (two-year) curricula 
in same fields. lities for goesrvetion and prac 
tice. Oietes a are.certified by State ments of 
Education, and are in large demand for Cooieneine 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President 


Broad & Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








WYOMING SEMINARY 
A co-educational school strong in character building. Co! 


lege Preparation. Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
ens &2 gy mnasium and Athletic Field, 77th year 
0" 


L.L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres., Kingstow, Fa. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. festetly high- grade co-educational prepar 
atory school. tional equipment made possible by 
endowment. — lormitories and gy uae. Strong 
departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $400. 

EARL W. HAMLIN. Principal, Box 7, Austinburg, Ohio 


Vocational and Professional 















ORTHWEST 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Oldest and Largest 
University Professional 
School of Its Kind 
Courses in Expression, Dramatics, 
Public Address, Debate, Story Telling, etc., lead- 

ing to diploma or degree. For catalog 
RALPH D=ZNNIS 
Box 208, Annie May Swift Hall, Evanston, Il. 





Chattanooga College of Law. 

= ane cn se years’ courses, 

L.B. Prepares for prac- 

tice in ee al courts. An institution 

of recogniztd standing. Classes so ar- 
ranged that Students MayEarn Living. 
Strong faculty. School opens Sept 21, 
1921. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGg OF LAW 
Chattanooga 33 Tennessee 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two year course leading io. wall paid positions in schools, 


























colleges, etc. Free grad 
uate placing i, pat, "faculty. Swimming pool, 
gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. Write for 
catalog. 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE 4 EDUCATION 
Accredited 


Address Dept. D-9 


Cumnock School of Expression 


College courses in literature, ort. languages, pougnpiion. 
story telling, dramatic expression. Academy and Junior 
School. Music. Resident aaaemnover ye Catalog. 
HeLen A. Brooks, A.M., x 400, Cumnock 
Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 








COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


no 
Located in 7 Heort Arde, s Hospital Distria 
Co-educational, Four year course leads to of Doctor 
Dental Surgery. One year in d col ired 
Following two years in recognized college, S. degree 
may be obtained. For catalog. write College of Dentistry, 

Box 41, 1838 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 











The School of Elementary and Home Education 
(Accredited.) pormerty Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 
Established 27 years. Offers unexcelled training fo: 
atpeperes and Elementary Teachers. Uniimi de 

a Ceacioes in un thi > ——— granted for two 

and t mree your wr lor catalog. Address The 

Registrar, 721 Bush St Street, “Chicago, Ill. 


Theological 
—— Soe _ 












buildin Organised 
su rt Catalog. Nathan R. 
yand Missions, Boston, Mass. 
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Over 3000 men trained. 
equipped Te dormitories, d ining 


Free catalog aoe 
BLISS LEC Ic AL SC 
Takoma Ave., Washington, b. Cc 





Tri-State College of Engineering 
“D" a ery Ind 


Make you a ‘Crit 3 Electrical or Chemical 





im two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance € 
pg ye, School loma not required. C Sawact 
courses made up of essentials only. penses low. 

Special 





School for Exceptional Children 


Every focey in a beautiful suburban home for the educa- 
tion of ci ren unable to attend public or private schools, 
Domestic Sc Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 


MOLLIE A. WOODS, Prin., Box 160. Roslyn, Pa. 


Backward Children 
Stewart Home Training School 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
A Private Home and School on a beautiful Country Estate 
of 500 acres in = famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
i ‘ottage Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalog. 
m. Joun P. Stewart, Box C, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY. 











lome School for 


Subnormal Children 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in 
existence. A winter and a summer home. Equipment 
unexcelled. For information addre<s 
Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E, A, Farrinctron, M.D. Jenzia Coutson Cootey- 





For Stammerers 


STAMMERING é"cc5 

— corrected by 

ane methods in 

speech «linics, Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Normal courses 

for teachers. Dr. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director. Address 

MARTIN po get tty FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y 


STAM MERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Insti- 
tute. An institution with national patronage, for stam- 
pec mages Founded 1901. Scientific treatment combines 
brain with speech organs. Strongly Endorsed 
by pracioat Leng = 288-page cloth bound book, with 
BENJANI ailed free to all ca. Address 
TAMIN oN. BOGUE, President, Bogue Building, 

1147 N. Mlineis Street, Indianapolis. oe 


STAR 


STAMMER 














If you stam 
pd FREE hoc book yoy 4 “STAMMERING. | C Oats = the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special taktion 


— and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazi 
and best school for stammerers in the world. W rite tovlay. 


Largest 
The North-Western School, 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

























What Is This Mighty Power 


of Achievement and Success? 


doctors,” “seers” and “charmers” 
gave (?) this power to all seekers 
for a small fee. A mystic potion, a 
weird dance, an unintelligible charm 
—and it was yours. 
Delightfully simple, wasn’t it? 
But to-day, there isn’t a trace of 
“flubdubbery” or nonsense in the 
power of achievement and success. 
It follows sensible, well-defined lines. 
It stands the acid test of proof. 


[« the good old days, “witch 


Why, the most successful people 
you know are consciously or uncon- 
sciously applying it—every day— 
every hour—to gain position, wealth, 
and happiness. It enables them 
to overtake and pass people of 
greater education and mental capac- 
ity, and to triumph in many fields 
of endeavor and desire. 


You Too Can Wield This 
Power! 


It is actually within you at this very 
moment! All you have to do is to 
learn what it is and how to use it. 
Let us suggest to you, by an ex- 
ample, how easily you may do this. 


As a child, you learned the charac- 
ters of the alphabet, how to combine 
them into words, and how to make 
the words convey your thoughts. 


To-day, you can as easily learn 
the simple rules of the power of 
achievement and success, combine 
them to meet modern conditions, 
and make them accomplish what 
you wish! 

For this mighty power is merely 
Applied Organized Common Sense. 
Or, if you please, you may use its 
scientific name, Applied Psychology. 


It is the science of mind. It has 
revealed vast forces which lie un- 
known and unused within every one. 
Heretofore, none but the most 
learned of scientists understood its 
marvelous powers. 


But now, the great truths of 
Psychology have at last been 


translated into clear, easily-read 
English that all can understand. 
You are shown how these truths 
may be made to accomplish for you 
the most complicated as well as the 
simplest every-day tasks. You are 
shown how every normal-minded 
adult can win higher position, higher 
pay, more enjoyment out of life. 


Does this sound too good to be 
true? Such great minds as Hudson 
Maxim, world famous _ inventor; 
Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., LL.D. 
Chancellor, University of Denver, 
Colo., and former Governor of 
Colorado; and scores of others have 
given to this wonderful new ex- 
planation of Applied Psychology 
their unqualified indorsement. 


Does Not Cost You Anything 
to Investigate 


The Literary Digest unreservedly 
stands back of this work. It in 
vites you to investigate it for your- 
self, that you may receive the fruits 
from this scientifically sound and 
simple system. 


The Literary Digest further in- 
vites you to receive without cost or 
obligation a booklet entitled “How 
to Develop Your Power of Achieve- 
ment,” together with full particu- 
lars regarding how Applied Psychol- 
ogy may be an open book to you. 


The little coupon which follows 


needs merely filling in and mailing 
to us. Send it TO-DAY. 


Pewee ee ew wee eee 


t 
s FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


1 354-360 Fourth Avenue 
‘ New York City, N.Y. 
© Gentlemen: 


« Please send me by mail complete details regard- 

' ing how I may learn the powerful truths of Applied 
Psychology which you have suggested above. 

8 the free booklet, “How to Develop Your Power of 


1: Achievement.” This request does not obligate me 
in any way. LD. 9-381 
B Mame. ... cccccccccecoscecess St 
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Laying Johns-Manwille Asbestos 
Shingles over an old shingle roof. 
Easy for the carpenter—easy on your 
pockethook—and best of all, a beauti- 
ful, fire-safe and permanent roof. 


THIS modern method of re-roofing, 

promoted by Johns-Manville, was 
recently endorsed by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., men whose busi- 
fess it is to classify building materials 
in relation to fire risk. This method 
not only does away with the cost, 
dirt and inconvenience of tearing off 
the old shingles, but puts them to a 
valuable and permanent use as extra 
insulation. 


The once-and-for-all roofing 

Whether you lay Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles over the old shingles 
or apply them to a new building, you 
have a “once and for all’’ roofing. 
For Asbestos, being mineral, cannot 
burn, cannot rot, and is impervious to 
all weather conditions. 

Once laid, Asbestos Shingles need no 
painting and there is little chance that 
they will ever need attention or repairs 
—your house is roofed, or re-roofed 
permanently. 


A cleaner job, too 
Tearing off the old shingles is always 
amessy job—dirty and often destruc- 
tive to shrubs, grass and flower beds. 
fa shower occurs while the work is 


JOHN 








Re-roof for the last time 


Save the cost of tearing off the old roof 
by laying Asbestos Shingles right over it 
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in progress much damage may be done 
to furnishings and decorations. 

On the other hand the Johns-Man- 
ville way of re-roofing is a clean, quick 
job—and obviously economical be- 
cause money that would be spent for 
demolition now goes toward applying 
the new roof. 

Go see a demonstration of this ap- 
plication at a nearby dealer’s place. 
Notice how quickly the workman goes 
“up the roof.” 


Makes the house look like new 

It is indeed almost magical how these 
artistic and durable shingles transform 
the dilapidated appearance that a 
worn-out roof lends to the whole. 

In selecting Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Shingles, either for your new house 
or re-roofing the old, there are many 
chances to express individuality. 
There are soft shades of red, brown 
and gray—or gradations of these in a 
Johns - Manville Colorblende Roof. 
There are rough, artistic edges, or neat, 
smooth ones. 

There are two shapes so that they 
can be laid either in the hexagonal 
method or straight shingle method— 
as you prefer. 


ee —— 
———— 
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Yours for the asking 


If you are interested in saving money 
when you re-roof, you will be interested in 
this booklet. Drop a post-card request to 

JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
294 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS- MANVILLE CO., Ltd. 
Toronto 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 







Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos 


Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 








Asbestos Shingles 
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Next week is 


iA national demonstration of 








the better motion pictures 


September 4th to 10th 


EXT week is Paramount Week—the greatest days and 
nights of entertainment since the day when you saw your 


first circus. 





It’s the fourth annua. Paramount Week at that: and when 
anything happens four annual times in the motion picture world 
you can wager there’s value there, in thrills and laughs and all 
the marvelous sensations you get when you see a Paramount 


Picture. 


Nothing less than a national screen carnival—that’s what 


Paramount Week is! 


The greatest talent of the entire world prepares it for you! 
Paramount’s writers, actors and directors in California, New 
York and London—the largest organization in filmdom, which 
works on a scale so huge and so successful as to supply more than 
11,200 theatres in U.S. A. alone with their photoplays year in, 


year out. 


In Paramount Week you see all the best Paramount achieve- 


ments of the year, the greatest to date. 


But—such is the swift progress of the young art of the screen, 
such are the striking improvements every year, that the season 
1921-22 will bring you sensational improvements in Paramount 
Pictures, greatly outdistancing all past efforts, 


—improvements in all those vital details of a photoplay which 
make your breath come quicker, and your eyes shine brighter. 


And you’ll declare— 


““That’s the best show in town!” 


That’s what a Paramount Picture always is. 
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Some of the Current 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


William S. Hart in “‘The Testing Block,” a William 
S. Hart Production. 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Charm School,” by Alice Duer 

ill 


er. 

“The Inside of the Cup,”’ from the novel by Winston 
Churchill, a Cosmopolitan Production. 

William deMille’s Production, ‘‘ Midsummer Madness,” 
jo Cosmo Hamilton’s novel, “‘His Friend and His 

ife.” 

Roscoe (‘‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in ‘‘Brewster’s Millions,” 
from the novel by George Barr McCutcheon and the play 
by Winchell Smith. 

Dorothy Gish in ‘‘ The Ghost in the Garret,”’ by Wells 
Hastings. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Production, ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit,” by 
Jeanie MacPherson. 

William S. Hart in “‘O’Malley of the Mounted,” a 
William S. Hart Production. 

Robert Z. Leonard’s Production, ‘‘The Gilded Lily,” 
with Mae Murray, by Clara Beranger 

“The Witching Hour,”’ with Elliott Dexter, by Au- 
gustus Thomas. 

Wallace Reid in ‘“‘The Love Special,” from Frank 
Spearman’s story. 

William deMille’s Production of Sir James M. Barrie’s 
famous play, ‘What Every Woman Knows.” 

Douglas MacLean in ‘‘ The Home Stretch,’’ a Thos. H. 
Ince Production. 

Thomas Meighan in “‘The City of Silent Men,” from 
John A. Moroso’s story, “* The Quarry.” 

Paramount Special Production, ‘*‘ Deception.”’ 

Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘Sacred and Profane Love,” by 
Arnold Bennett. 

James M. Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tommy,” directed by 
John S. Robertson. ° 

Roscoe (‘‘Fatty”’) Arbuckle in ‘‘The Traveling Sales- 
man,”’ from James Forbes’ popular farce. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘“* White and Unmarried,”’ by John 
D. Swain. 

Cosmopolitan Production, “The Woman God 
Changed,” by Donn Byrne. 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘ Too Much Speed,”’ by Byron Morgan. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘‘The Conquest of Canaan,” by 
Booth Tarkington. 

Ethel Clayton in ‘“‘Wealth,”” by Cosmo Hamilton. 


Some of the Coming 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘ The Hell Diggers,”’ by Byron Morgan. 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s ‘‘ The Great Moment.” 

Specially written for the star by the author of “Three 
ecks.”’ 

Betty Compson in “At the End of the World,” by 
Ernst Klein. Directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 

“The Golem,”’ a unique presentation of the famous 
story of ancient Prague. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s ‘‘The Affairs of Anatol,”’ by Jeanie 
MacPherson, suggested by Schnitzler’s play. With 
Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, Elliott Dexter, Bebe 
Daniels, Monte Blue, Wanda Hawley, Theodore Roberts, 
Agnes Ayres, Theodore Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 
Hatton and Julia Faye. 

Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘Footlights,”” by Rita Weiman, 
directed by John S. Robertson. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘‘Cappy Ricks,” by Peter B. Kyne. 

George Melford’s ‘“‘The Great Impersonation,” by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim; cast includes James Kirkwood 
and Ann Forrest. 

Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in ‘Gasoline Gus,” by 
George Pattullo. 

A George Fitzmaurice production ‘‘ Experience,” with 
Richard Barthelmess as ‘‘ Youth,’’ by George Hobart. 

William deMille’s ‘‘ After the Show,” by Rita Weiman; 
cast includes Jack Holt, Lila Lee and Charles Ogle. 

Ethel Clayton in William D. Taylor's Production 
Beyond,” by Henry Arthur Jones. 

William S. Hart in ‘“‘Three Word Brand,” a William 
S. Hart Production. : 

George Loane Tucker’s “Ladies Must Live,” with 
Betty Compson; by Alice Duer Miller. : 

Famous Players-Lasky British Production, “Beside 
the Bonnie Briar Bush,” by Ian MacLaren, a Donald 
Cop Production. é 

allace Reid, Gloria Swanson and Elliott Dexter in 
“Don’t Tell Everything!” 

Jack Holt in “The Call of the North,” adapted from 
“Conjuror’s House,” by Steward Edward White. 

Elsie Ferguson and Wallace Reid in “Forever,” am 
adaptation of DuMaurier’s “‘Peter Ibbetson,” a 
Fitzmaurice production; cast includes Elliott Dexter, 

ge Fawcett and Montagu Love. ale 

Cecil B. DeMille’s production, ‘Fools’ Paradise,’ 
adapted from Merrick’s ‘“‘The Laurels and the Lady, 
with Dorothy Dalton and a cas\ including Mildred Harris 
and Conrad Nagel. 

Wallace Reid in “Rent Free,”” by Izola Forrester and 
Mann Page; cast includes Lila Lee. 
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HANDS ACROSS TWO SEAS 


ANY PEACE-LOVING AMERICANS, who would 
strive to avoid that war with Japan which one writer 
schedules for next year, can not accept Prime Minister 

Lloyd George’s suggestion that the United States should become 
a third partner in the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and in this way 
help keep the Pacific Ocean peaceful. ‘‘I don’t believe we should 
in any way affiliate ourselves with the yellow race, or in any way 
bind ourselves with European diplomacy,” is the way one New 
Yorker expressed himself to a newspaper reporter, met by chance 
on the street. In Washington, all the correspondents agree, 
the official atmosphere is distinctly unfavorable to a hard and 
fast tripartite agreement between the great Pacific powers. 
Senator Borah has denounced the Lloyd George proposition as 
being ‘fundamentally wrong in principle.” Friends of the 
League of Nations in Congress have declared that any arrange- 
ment like that suggested in London would be inconsistent with 
the purpose of the League. Editors representing both parties 
ery out against the very thought of an ‘‘entangling alliance” 
with our neighbors across the seas, deeming it inconsistent with 
our traditions and fatal to our interests and ideals. In some 
editorial columns there is evidence of distrust of both British 
and Japanese motives. On the other hand there are editorial 
writers who carefully explain that an ‘‘understanding”’ is a very 
different thing from an “‘alliance,” that all Mr. Lloyd George 
has asked for is an “understanding,” and that some kind of 
agreement or understanding between Japan, Great Britain and 
the United States is absolutely essential to the peace of the world. 
What the British Premier said on August 18, they remind us, 
was that if the British “alliance with Japan could be merged 
into a greater understanding with Japan and the United States 
on all the problems of the Pacific it would be a great event and 
a guarantee for the peace of the world.’”’ Mr. Lloyd George 
added that he did not know of any guarantees of peace ‘‘ which 
would be equal to Japan, America, and the British empire in 
agreement upon the great principles on which world policy ought 
to be based.”” And he hopes “that such an understanding as 
would establish a scheme of that kind would ensue as the result 
of the coming conference at Washington.” 

Turning first to those who reject the suggestion of the British 
Premier because they distrust his motives, we find the Pittsburgh 
Leader (Ind.) offering the cynical observation that ‘‘ with Japan 
as a deathless friend and Uncle Sam as a brother, Mr. Lloyd 
George figures probably that John Bull never was so safe in his 
long and adventurous life.” In the opinion of Norman Hap- 
good, who writes from Washington to the New York American, 
Lloyd George knows perfectly well that any alliance between the 
three nations is impossible. This we are told, is what he seeks: 


“To save Japan’s face. She and Britain have a lot of business 
to do together in China. 

“To work out an Oriental doctrine that the United States 
will subscribe to, and that at the same time will leave Japan free 


to carry on her activities in North China and England free to 
earry on her activities in South China.” 


The British Premier, observes the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 
‘‘would apparently build a new supergovernment around Article 
Ten of the Covenant of the League of Nations and have an 
Anglo-Japanese-American alliance underwrite it.’ 


“That might be a fine thing for the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
but it would not square with the conscience, it would not realize 
the aspirations and it would violate the very heart and soul of 
our traditional foreign policy.” 

“The American people have repeatedly made it clear that 
they desire no entangling alliances with any foreign Power, 
and least of all with the British or Japanese Empires. If 
they get it into their heads that the English premier is coming 
to the United States in quest of such a bargain his mission will 
be foredoomed to failure and the Conference of Washington, 
instead of commanding the support of American opinion, - will 
from the very start excite American suspicion. 

“In justice to President Harding and Secretary Hughes it is 
only fair to point out that nothing that they have yet said gives 
ground for believing that they have the remotest idea of courting 
any partnership with the Anglo-Japanese alliance. As long as 
that alliance stands it will be regarded, and rightly, by the great 
body of the plain people of the United States, as aimed directly 
at them, and therefore as a menace to their national securitv.”’ 


“The United States will not consent to an extension of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, renewal of which is embarrassing the 
British government, even if China should be included, as sug- 
gested by Lloyd George.” At least, so the Ogden Standard- 
Examiner interprets the mind of the Administration. The Utah 
daily, which calls attention to Mr. Bywater’s prediction that 
Japan will strike at us next year, if at all, proceeds in another 
editorial : 


“This government is just as anxious as Great Britain for a 
‘greater understanding’ on all problems of the Pacific, but it 
wants that understanding not with England, Japan and China, 
but with all nations that are as interested in the problems at 
stake as is the United States or any other of the powers. Lloyd 
George’s speech makes it certain, it said, that this question of 
substituting some broader agreement for the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance will be one of the principal matters for consideration at 
the Washington international conference on limitation of arm- 
aments in November, and the United States is prepared for it 
with confidence that an international agreement can be made 
which will not have the flavor of an alliance of nations. 

‘Great Britain is laboring to hold Japan as an ally and at the 
same time not offend the United States.. But this cannot be 
done unless the points of difference between the United States 
and Japan are eliminated. 

‘‘One of the big issues is the open door in China and in Siberia. 
Japan constantly is endeavoring to control the trade of China and 
penetrate Siberia. If allowed to proceed with its policy, in 
twenty years all that part of Asia would be under the domination 
of Japan and trade obstructions would confront America or any 
other nation. not in the good graces of Japan. In the meantime 
the treaty with Great Britain would give British commerce a 
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decided advantage over the trade of European or American 
eompetitors. Our government is resolved to prevent this trend 


of events.” 


But even though an Anglo-American-Japanese alliance were 
desirable it would be ‘‘simply unthinkable” in the present state 





NOW — ON ‘WHOM Sumi .we OPERATE FHEST? { 




















DIFFICULT QUESTION NO. 1. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


of the popular mind, observes the Lexington Leader (Rep.); 
“and even if public opinion could be brought to approve it the 
first result of such a pact would be the creation of jealousy and 
suspicion and the growth of another league in opposition, includ- 
ing Germany and Russia, to mention no other powers, and the 
last state would be worse than the first.’’ ‘‘To conclude a 
treaty between America, Japan, Great Britain and China ex- 
clusively on Pacific affairs would mean to ignore France which 
has large interests in Indo-China,” opines the New York Evening 
Mail (Ind. Rep.) and “‘ France would very properly resent that.” 
The United States can not ‘enter into any hard and fast alliance 
either with Great Britain or Japan or with both,”’ the Republican 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail emphatically asserts. ‘‘ Regardless 
of party affiliations there is no one in this country,” the Demo- 
cratic Memphis Commercial Appeal is convinced, ‘‘who would 
consent to our joining hands with any group of powers against 
another group in an alliance which could only be in the ultimate 
reckoning, an alliance for war and not for peace.”’ Again the 
Republican Philadelphia Bulletin declares that ‘“‘our traditions 
telerate no such entanglements”’ as the proposed triple entente, 
while the Democratic Pittsburgh Sun thus expresses the same 
sentiment: , 


“From the days of Washington and Jefferson, wisdom has 
warned against any entangling compacts with other powers save 
as may be necessary for times of common peril. There is no 
apparent reason today for departing from this precedent of 
eaution. The only form of permanent alliance that seems at 
all consonant with American principles is that of a league of all 
peoples for the preservation of the world’s peace. It has been 
demonstrated, time after time, that individual alliances lead 
only to war.” 


“Away With Alliances!’’ cries the Detroit News (Ind.) in the 
headline of an editorial concluding with these words: 


“The conference at Washington has as its ostensible purpose 
the abolition of arms. If upon the scrap heap of armaments it 
could also throw alliances it would inspire hope of world peace.” 


No such “hard and fast compact” between the three great 
naval Powers as the British Prime Minister seems to have in view 
is likely to eventuate, writes Charles Michelson, Washington 
correspondent of the New York World. In the first place, 


“This country has never had an alliance with any country 
except'as an expedient for war, and even then—as in the World 
War—we were an associate, not an allied power. Nor could 
such an agreement be formulated into a treaty, because treaties 
must be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, and even if Presi- 
dent Harding favored such a compact he would meet the same 
irreconcilable group that made Woodrow Wilson’s effort for 
a peace League futile. 

“The alternative possibility is for an unframed understanding— 
like the Lansing-Ishii agreement, for example—that the United 
States would stand with certain nations on a general Oriental 
policy. Even such an understanding would not be agreed to by 
this Administration if it were limited to England, Japan and the 
United States.” 


Just as we added three more nations to the original three 
nation disarmament proposal, so, continues Mr. Michelson, 
‘‘we would add three or perhaps more nations to Lloyd George’s 
scheme of agreement.” And, 


‘‘The whole theory of the conference is that it will result in an 
agreement not only on pending questions of the Pacific and the 
Far East but for some sort of permanent association that will 
prevent any other questions from becoming acute. There is 
where President Harding’s ‘association of nations’ program 
comes in. It will be his substitute for the Lloyd George agree- 
ment as well as for the League of Nations.” 


But much of the opposition to the “‘alliance”’ suggested by Mr. 
Lloyd George would vanish, in the opinion of several editors, if 
it could be called by another name. When the British Premier 
‘passes fluently from a defense of the exceedingly explicit ties 
linking his country with Japan to a fancied conversion of that 

















ALL DRESSED UP, BUT NO PLACE TO GO 


—NMorris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


alliance into a tripartite agreement between those nations and 
the United States it is time to call for definitions,” in the opinion 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger (Ind.). ‘‘An ‘understanding’ 
in a broad sense of that term is what America unquestionably 
desires,” but ‘‘a preliminary arrangement with attributes of an 
alliance is the very reverse of what the American government 
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wishes to bring into the parley.”. What was suggested, the 
New York Globe (Ind. Rep.) explains, was not an alliance but 
an “understanding”’: 


“A treaty of alliance and an understanding are two very dif- 
ferent things. The Monroe Doctrine is a regional understand- 
ing. John Hay sought another regional understanding which 
eame to be known as the open door in China. The need for an 
understanding on Pacific affairs between the powers principally 
affected is assuredly urgent enough at this time. Most states- 
men are agreed that the seeds of discord which might produce 
future wars are now to be found in the Orient. Is there any one 
so insensate as to prefer neglect of these dangerous questions 
and potential misunderstandings to a frank and neighborly 
discussion? 

“Without some agreement as to policy, without the feeling 
that Japan, Great Britain, and the United States may work as 
partners in matters of mutual interest, the hope for disarmament 
and of relief from the insane burdens of competitive militarism 
will fade into despair.” 


Such a triple understanding “‘is one of the chief prerequisites of 
continued peace in the Pacific,’’ agrees the Manchester Union 
(Rep.). It is needed, declares such a spokesman of the business 
world as the New York Commercial, “‘and it should be possible 
to come to such an agreement without unnecessary delay.” 
Remarking that the Pacific is the part of tho world “that 
concerns Great Britain, Japan and America as it does not 
concern Italy, France, or any othe: of the principal cou-itries 
of the earth,’’ the Providence Journcl (Ind.) continues: 


“Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal for a triplo understanding is 
correspondingly sensible, and it is moreover in strict accordance 
with the wholesome theory that international agreements should 
be entered into by the nations particularly interested rather 
than by all governments after the League of Nations plan. The 
Monroe Doctrine applies to the North and South American 
Continents. Ambassador Harvey’s withdrawal from the Silesian 
negotiations emphasizes our unwillingness to meddle in purely 
European concerns. Mr. Harding’s invitation to the Conference 
for Limitation of Armaments was, in consonance with this same 
reasoning, restricted to the Powers immediately affected by the 
proposed reduction in military establishments. 

“Much as the theorist might prefer a world-wide agreement 
for the prevention of war, practical men and women will see in 
these regional understandings and ententes the promise of earlier 
and more effective results. With Japan, Great Britain and 
America at one in the Pacific, we could look confidently forward 
to the settlement of the disputes in other troubled areas by the 
disputants in those areas, and so to a new era of human security 
throughout the world.” 


After observing that the word ‘“‘alliance”’ is a dangerous one 
to use, the Lowell Courier-Citizen argues that such an agreement 
as has been suggested would really be useful and advantageous: 


“There is in it a germ which cannot be ignored, whatever be 
the locai passions and sectional hatreds of the various races; and 
that is the solid fact that from now on the peace of the world and 
the world’s observance of international law and order depend 
at bottom upon the united action of the two great English- 
speaking powers, which are perfectly certain to act in concert 
when a real pinch comes.” . 


Another argument offered by the Troy Times (Rep.) is that 
“if Japan is not permitted to continue in the alignment of nations 
which fought Germany, there will ere long be another working 
agreement which will include Germany, Russia and Japan. 
And by that time not one of these resourceful countries will be 
a negligible antagonist.” 

Several of our dailies emphasize China’s importance in the 
Far Eastern scheme of things. Mr. Lloyd George in his House 
of Commons speech on the Japanese treaty admitted, in answer 
to an interrupter, that China was also ‘‘greatly concerned in 
the Pacific.” This, comments the Lincoln Nebraska State 
Journal (Rep.), ‘“‘would make Lloyd George’s three-party 
‘understanding’ on the Pacifie at least a four-party understand- 
ing, with China, not least tho last.’ 
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THE BATTLESHIP NOT SO OBSOLETE 


HE BATTLESHIP IS STILL THE BACKBONE of 
the fleet; it has not been rendered obsolete by the 
airplane. Thus decides “‘the Supreme Court of pro- 
fessional military opinion,” as the Springfield Republican 
designates the Joint Army and Navy Board presided over by 
General Pershing, which recently made its official report of the 
bombing tests carried out by the Army and Navy in June and 
July. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is a weaker backbone than it was before 
the bombs sank the Ostfriesland off the Virginia capes,”’ remarks 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, while the St. Louis Star says: 
‘the airplane in its challenge is something like the jitney in its 
challenge to the street cars of Des Moines; the jitney ean put 
the street car out of business, but cannot take its place.” 
In the words of the Board, ‘airplanes must have greater 
mobility, and this can be supplied by aircraft carriers.”” The 
Board then goes on in its report: 


“The battleship is still the backbone of the fleet and the bull- 
wark of the nation’s sea defense, and will so remain so long as 
the sate navigation of the sea for purposes of trade or transporta- 
tion is vital to success in war. 

“The airplane, like the submarine, destroyer and mine, has 
added to the dangers to which battleships are exposed, but 
the battleship still remains the greatest factor of naval strength. 

“The aviation and ordnance experiments conducted with the 
ex-German vessels as targets have proved that it has become 
imperative as a matter of national defense to provide for the 
maximum possible development of aviation in both the Army 
and Navy. They have proved also the necessity for aircraft 
carriers of the maximum size and speed to supply our fleet with 
the offensive and defensive power which aircraft provide, within 
their radius of action, as an effective adjunct of the fleet.” 


The Board’s report appears to have checked for the moment 
the acrid controversy between the Army Air Service and the 
Navy as to whether the airplane will drive the battleship from 
the sea. In the opinion of the Manchester Union, “the ex- 
tremists in both camps, as usual, were wrong. We need more 
battleships, and we must have more aircraft.” “But until the 
plane is carried out to sea by a specially designed craft, to which 
it can return, it must remain a weapon of defense from the land, 
which limits its range to a relatively narrow compass,”’ asserts 
the conservative Washington Siar, while a writer in the New 
York Globe is still more critical of the airplane’s ability to sink 
a battleship in motion, completely camouflaged and equipped 
with searchlights and anii-aireraft guns. ‘‘Are the twelve 
hundred men on the battleship to lie in their hammocks while 
the bombing plane calmly pelts them from above?” asks this 
writer. ‘‘Has the last searchlight been short-circuited? Then 
there is the weather, to which the plane is abnormally sensitive. 
Furthermore, naval officers insist that the trajectory of a bomb 
dropped from a height of 14,000 feet can be so precisely cal- 
culated that any battleship in motion can maneuver out of direct 
line before the bomb reaches it.” All of which, declares the 
Baltimore Sun, ‘‘makes it more important than ever that the 
disarmament conference at Washington shall be a success.” 

The development of aircraft, states the Board in its report, 
“*has but added to the complexity of naval warfare.” Also, 
notes the Akron Times, “‘it has increased the high cost of war- 
fare, for now we shall have to develop our air forces along with 
our naval forees.”’ As we read in the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“‘The Naval expert is always for more building and the Army 
expert generally agrees with him. In this case they together 
demand more airplanes as well as more battleships. 

“They may be right, but what the taxpayer would like to 
see is if instead of building more battleships and more air- 
planes and more submarines and more war engines of every 
conceivable description, as reeommended by boards of experts, 
it isn’t possible to build fewer and still provide for the security 
of the nations which may be willing to effect armament reduction.” 





OUR “INTERFERENCE” IN PANAMA 


j NFRIENDLY CRITICS of the United States will seize 
upon the State Department’s intervention in the 
Panama-Costa Rica dispute, we are told, as one more 

evidence of the ‘‘imperialistic bent” Americans are so ready to 
reprehend in other nations. It must be realized that in every 
country of Hispanic America, says the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
the action of the United States will be ‘“‘misconstrued—not by 
the governments, perhaps, but by that element in all of them 
which never misses an oppor- 
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ruffle Latin American sensibilities. Coercion may be used 
against one Latin republic, but it will be in behalf of another 
Latin republic. And the action will prove the disinterestedness 
of the United States, for it is against a favored little state and 
in favor of a little state that has been much out of favor.” 


The Providence Journal admits that it is ‘‘unfortunate for 
amicable relations” with Panama, which ‘owes its existence to 
our friendly offices, that she should have been so persistent in a 
wilful attitude,” and avers that ‘‘it is not the first time either 
since the United States became responsible both for her welfare 
and her good behavior that 
Panama like a spoiled child has 





tunity to show its hostility to 
what it is pleased to call the 
‘meddling’ policy of this coun- 
try.” But the firm manner in 
which Secretary Hughes has 
handled the quarrel between 
Panama and Costa Rica, over 
the boundary line, will meet 
with commendation in this coun- 
try, according to this daily, and 
“‘serves warning that the Western 
hemisphere is to have no puny 
wars we can prevent,” and also 
shows that the United States 
“‘ean decide an issue justly even 
when the decision goes against 
its friends.” There is no ques- 


tion of the legal or moral right é 
of the United States to interfere oe 
in the Panama-Costa Rica affair, o 
declares the Brooklyn Eagle, tho a 


it is ‘‘a distasteful task”’ and one 
“undertaken with reluctance.” 
The Harding Administration 
desires to play no arbitrary rdéle, 
we are told, but did indicate by 
its note and the act of sending 
a force of marines to Panama to 
increase the marine guarc there, 
that foree would be used if the 
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displayed an annoying intoler- 
ance of good advice.” The New 
York Tribune notes the Panama 
complaint that enforcement of 
“ 


the White award would be “a 
direct attack against the sov- 


ATLANTIC 
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MONA 





ereignty of Panama” and admits 


) this may be so if Panama means 
by “‘sovereignty” that a state 
ean take upon itself ‘‘the right 

Y to repudiate the most solemn 
J obligations.”” But not 
where is the American govern- 
unreservedly 


every- 


ment’s procedure 
approved, and as an example 
of the critical attitude of some 
newspapers, we have the sharp 
question of the New York World 
as follows: 


“After all, does the United 
States recognize no sovereignty 
on the American continents save 
its own? In international affairs 
it is not enough to be right, nor 
enough to have your own way. 
ae In the end a nation must con- 
vince other nations of its honesty 
of purpose, and we have taken 
little pains to convinee South 
America. It has been our practise 
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use of force were ‘‘challenged by From The New York Herald 


continued obstinacy on the part 
of Panama.” This Brooklyn 
daily reminds us that: 


“Over that republic the United 
States exercises a measure of 
protection by virtue of our possession of the Canal Zone. More- 
over, the agreement of Panama to the arbitration of the late 
Chief Justice White of the United States Supreme Court was 
given without reservation, and when Justice White ruled ad- 
versely to the claims of Panama and favorably to those of Costa 
Rica the former State blundered badly in refusing to accept the 
award. Her persistence in refusal is not only the act of a bad 
loser but it is a deliberate challenge to warfare with a neighbor, 
a warfare which the United States for the security of the Canal 
Zone cannot well permit.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer says the Panama government was 
doubtless deeply grieved to find the United States espousing the 
eause of Costa Rica, for Panama owes its existence to American 
intervention, and has ‘‘considered herself a favored foster child 
of the great republic.”” Meanwhile— 


**Costa Rica, on the other hand, has been prominently on the 
list of wilful and deplorable republics. Yet in this Coto business 
the United States ruled against its own foster child and in favor 
of the naughty little sister. It was such a bitter pill for the 


Panamanians to swallow that they decided not to swallow it, at 
least not till they were compelled. 
“‘By vigorous action on the isthmus the United States will not 


WHERE WAR LOOMED IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


As a protest against the loss of the Sixaola River valley, given to 
them by the Loubet award and denied them by the White award, 
Panamanian forces occupied the Coto region. 
withdrew from Coto at the instance of the United States Government. 


to bet we were right and then 
play a gunboat. South America 
has grumbled, and with reason.” 


In Panama The Star Herald, 
which 1s described as the leading 
newspaper of the republic, coun- 
seled moderation to Panamanians from the first and observed: 


Still protesting, they 


“Tt has fallen to our lot that the decision of the mediator 
accepted by our government was against us. Are we to consider 
on that account that the United States is our enemy, and that 
she has attempted in some manner or other to decide the con- 
troversy against us without having sufficient grounds for such 
action? 

“This seems to us ridiculously absurd. The United States 
has been and is a most loyal friend of our nation, and her diplo- 
mats have tried to obtain a just solution of our affair. Why, 
then, are we to think that the powerful northern nation looks 
upon us with disfavor? 

“From any point of view it would have been better for the 
United States to have given us the decision in the boundary 
dispute. The contested belt of land, if under our jurisdiction, 
would have constituted a better guarantee for the Washington 
governnient than it would if placed under control of Costa 
Rica. 

‘In our opinion the United States has proceeded in this case 
with a point of: view which it believed to be just. We have 
reached a critical moment. The last word has been spoken, but 
we should not permit ourselves to proceed passionately. Let 
us think of the future of the country before everything. Above 
all, let us not compromise that future by an act of madness.” 
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THE ILL-FATED ZR-2 ON ONE OF ITS FIRST TRIAL FLIGHTS. 








THE GREATEST AERIAL DISASTER 


HEN THE WORLD’S LARGEST DIRIGIBLE ex- 

ploded, collapsed and fell flaming into the River 

Humber, burning to death or drowning seventeen 

American and twenty-seven British officers and enlisted men, it 
meant ‘“‘the end of experiments with airships of the Zeppelin 
type,” in the opinion of Hiram Perey Maxim, inventor and avia- 
tionenthusiast. ‘‘The great cost of constructing a 700-foot rigid 
” agrees the New York Sun, ‘‘has perhaps checked the 
Rear-Admiral Moffett, 
chief of Naval aviation, however, maintains that the American 


dirigible, 
progress of development in this type.” 


Navy “will ‘earry on,’ build and operate as many ships of this 
type as may be authorized by Congress.’’ In fact, at the present 
time the ZR-1, sister ship to the British R-38 (which was to 
have become the ZR-2 after the successful completion of her 
trials) is now in process of construction in this country. ‘‘It 
seems, however, that at the present time, like Frankenstein, 
men build such a giant only to have it turn upon them and to 
destroy them,” notes the Hartford Courant. In any event, 


says the Springfield Union, ‘‘this tragic instance—the world’s 





worst aviation disaster—clearly shows that the construction of 
these immense dirigibles involves problems yet to be mastered.” 
Moreover, contends the New York Herald, ‘‘they must be mas- 
tered at home, where we must eventually make these airships 
for ourselves. Why should the Government spend $2,000,000 
for a British dirigible? Yankees are good hands at such work.” 

As the R-38 had not been accepted by the Navy, the investiga- 
tion of the cause of the disaster probably will be undertaken by 
the British Air Ministry, it is pointed out. Nor, it is said, will 
the United States be expected to pay any part of the loss. 


That the R-38 was considered a “lemon” and a “‘flivver”’ 
by several members of the crew which was to have brought her 
over the Atlantic, is now revealed by the New York press. Al- 
though at this time it is not known whether the collapse of the 
dirigible was due to faulty design, mechanical trouble, fuel or 
gas leakage, structural weakness, fire or the bursting of gasoline 
feed pipes, ‘‘time and again news of defects in the airship were 
published,’’ we are reminded by the New York Evening Mail. 
As we read in a New York Times editorial: 


“Defects in her construction had come to light, although little 
was said about them officially. In July an intermediate plane 
and four intermediate braces showed weaknesses. It was then 
reported that she had a tendency to ‘drag amidships.’ Early 
in August some control wires loosened when she was running 
under half power. The balanced elevators and rudders were 
said to be ‘overbuilt’; a rib here and there gave way; and exten- 
sive repairs were necessary. There was some talk of engine 





trouble. The fact is, the dirigible was in the repair shop a good 
deal of the time, but the constructors were sanguine that she 
could be strengthened and made airworthy.”’ 


More specifically, we are told by the New York Tribune: 


**Prior to her final flight the ZR-2 (as she was to have been 
rechristened by the U. S. Navy) had made three short trial 
journeys. On each of them serious defects were observed im- 
mediately after all of the craft’s six engines were advanced to 
full speed. 

‘*On her first trial flight the airship was compelled to descend 
before her scheduled time because control wires loosened quickly 
under half-speed flying. The second flight had to be shortened 
in order that the rudder surfaces could be reduced. 

“The third trial flight disclosed for the first time that the 
giant hull was structurally defective. On this flight the airship 
attained a speed of fifty knots for the first time. This speed was 
ten knots less than the contract cruising speed. Nevertheless, 
even at this reduced speed the strain was so great that some of 
the vessel’s ribs weakened and gave way. Only four of the six 
engines were running at the time the weaknesses developed. 

“Tt was after this flight that the dirigible was taken back to 
Howden and extensive repairs made with a view to strengthening 
the hull.” 


It was expected that the R-38 would be the forerunner of a 
fleet of war and commercial dirigibles. She carried a wireless set 
sapable of sending messages 1,500 miles; all parts of the ship was 
connected with the commander’s gondola by telephone; the ex- 
haust from the engines was utilized for cooking purposes; the 
men had bunks instead of hammocks; the ship was electrically 
lighted throughout; in fact, as one writer puts it, ‘‘nothing was 
overlooked in making the vessel an air-floating home.”’ True, 
her compartments were not filled with helium gas, which is 
non-inflammable, but with hydrogen gas, but this is because the 
United States has the only known supply of helium gas, and even 
we do not produce it in large quantities. Had this gas been used, 
experts agree, there would have been little, if any, loss of life. 
As the New York World points out, ‘‘inflammable gas is never 
safe in the vicinity of a gasoline engine or an electrical storm.” 
Continues The World: 


“‘The theory of the dirigible remains so sound essentially that 
it will not be abandoned, but the production of an inexpensive, 
non-inflammable gas must precede further rapid development. 
As matters stand, the necessary experience in piloting and han- 
dling airships is bought too often at the price of the lives of the 
crew. If the business of experimentation were put on a more 
scientific basis and confined for a while to laboratory tests more 
progress might be made and fewer lives lost at the same time. 
As Germany pretty well proved during the war, the dirigib!e 
can be both manageable and effective when correctly built and 
well handled. It has a future.” 
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WHAT WILL HOOVER DO TO RUSSIA? 


HE RUSSIAN SOVIET’S S. O. S.—its appeal for aid for 

the starving millions in a land where cholera and typhus 
are said to rage unchecked—was answered so promptly 

by Herbert Hoover as chairman of the American Relief Commit- 
tee that the suspicions of several Socialist editors were aroused. 
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WE ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR HATS AND COATS. 
—Thomas, in the Detroit News 


“What is Hoover up to?” asks the New York Call, which re- 
minds us that “‘he has never neglected an opportunity to attack 
the Soviet Government.” What this Socialist daily fears is that 
the Lenin régime will be overthrown ‘‘and the old Czarist régime 
installed” as the indirect result of American relief. In fact, de- 
clares the Schenectady Citizen, another Socialist daily, ‘‘ Hoover 
is trying to kill the Soviets by kindness after the world has been 
unable to overthrow them by violence.’’ Therefore, believes this 
paper, “‘the Russians should beware of Hoover and his gifts.” 
Even the official Bolshevik organ at Riga maintains that ‘‘the 
American representatives are actuated by motives other than 
humanitarian.’”’ Nor is the wave of criticism confined to Socialist 
and Bolshevik papers. The Dearborn Independent, Henry Ford’s 
weekly, intimates in an editorial headed “Is Hoover Being 
Fooled?” that the people of the United States are being deceived 
by the move to aid Russia. Says The Independent: ‘‘ The appeal 
was not a spontaneous one from Russia, but was put over in a 
rattle of dispatches froni Riga, Paris, Berlin and every suspicious 
quarter. Then Mr. Hoover announced that he had answered 
Russia’s plea to feed her on condition that Russia would release 
American prisoners, and with the precision of a cut-and-dried 
drama the word came that Russia would accede to the condi- 
tions.” Now, demands this paper, “‘what group in the United 
States was interested in bringing the matter about, and who 
played between Russia and Washington so smoothly?” 

Other editors, however, and in greater number, believe that the 
Soviet Government will be the one to make political capital out 
of famine relief measures, and that in the end the Soviet cause 
will be considerably strengthened, even if the Government is 
not recognized. The opinion of the New York Tribune’s Riga 
correspondent, after a perusal of the Soviet press, is that ‘‘the 
nations who come to Russia’s aid will be compelled to recognize 
the Soviet Government.’”’ These countries go to make up the 
Supreme Council, which at a recent Paris meeting formed a com- 
mission to collaborate with the Hoover organization. 

What will be the result of this direct contact between Hoover’s 


agents and the Soviet? Will it result in the overthrow of the 
Soviet régime? Mr. Hoover promised the Soviet that, because 
of the delicate political situation, the American flag will not be 
carried by American Relief trucks, and that his emissaries wil] 
indulge in no “political activity.” But he also states that in his 
opinion ‘‘the causes of the famine are such that they will be re. 
current every year until there is much further change in the 
economic system of Russia.” This change, as mterpreted by 
several editors, means the elimination of the Bolshevik régime, 
and it is freely hinted that the ministrations of the Hoover 
organization, even in its private capacity, cannot be without 
political significance. While there seems to be no danger that 
“propaganda will be distributed with each loaf of bread,” as the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer says Lenin professed to fear, the New 
York Tribune flatly declares editorially that ‘‘it will be impossi- 
ble to prevent the relief expedition to Russia having political 
effect. Relief agents may seal their lips, but their very presence 
will say: ‘We are from a land whose politics differ from yours— 
and we have plenty.’” In this the New York World’s Riga cor- 
respondent agrees. ‘‘Only parlor Bolsheviki of the United 
States have ever charged that American relief measures are based 
upon political motives,’ declares the Boston Post. As the 
Portland (Me.) Herald puts ii: 


‘*While this country has refused to recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment it is not interested in the political aspects one way or the 
other so far as extending relief is concerned. The offer of help 
was made in the name of humanity and was intended to reach the 
largest number possible irrespective of political belief or affilia- 
tion. And it is only on this ground that the relief will be sup- 
plied.” 


“The world simply cannot afford to let Russia die on its 
hands,”’ explains the New York World, which believes that *‘Mr. 
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NO TELLING WHAT A HUNGRY BEAR MIGHT DO. 
—Knott, in the Dallas News 


Hoover is the one man whose experience fits him to direct the 
distribution of supplies in Russia.”” As The World sees the situa 
tion there: 


“In Russia to-day there are tens of millions suffering from 
hunger, millions adrift on the plains and thousands dying daily. 
There will be no yield this fall throughout the most fertile of the 
grain-growing regions. Even if the peasants are supplied with 
seed and enabled to plant crops, the first harvest Russia can ex- 
pect will not begin much earlier than a year hence. Between 
August, 1921, and August, 1922, food conditions in Russia must 
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grow steadily worse. Whatever beginning | 
is made in relief must be increased by 

leaps and bounds, first to meet the exist- 
ing tragic situation and then to keep pace 
with its growth.” 


“The work is so vast that foreign 
relief agencies must collaborate with the 
Soviet Government if satisfactory results 
are to be attained,”’ asserts the Springfield 
Republican. England and France appear 
to be particularly anxious to aid Russia, 
but this, in the opinion of The Republican, 
is because “‘Great Britain fears that 
direct dealings between Russia and 
Hoover’s representatives would impair 
the trade advantages gained by agree- 
ment with Russia, while France would 
use the relief work as a means of secur- 
ing recognition of Russia’s old debts to 
France.”’ Incidentally, reports the Paris 
correspondent of the New York World, 
“European politicians and economists 
frankly suspect America of being actuated 
by the desire to find Russian markets 
for her surplus productions, rather than 
by purely philanthropic motives.” So 
As we 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


there is suspicion all round. 
read in the Wichita Eagle: 


“This anxiety to relieve distress in Rus- 








HE WILL FEED RUSSIA. 
Colonel William N. 
commander of New York’s famous 69th 
Regiment, who has been appointed to 
superintend the famine relief work of the 
American Relief Administration in Russia 


sians have not relented in their determi- 
nation to pay none of the Czar’s debts. 
They have not been conquered. 

“Merely this. If the United States does 
all the relief work the United States will 
sapture the Russian trade through an 
exhibition of good will. Britain and 
France want to be in on the exhibition, 
so as to capture their share of the trade. 

“Now, neither Great Britain nor France 
has any money with which to feed the 
Russians. If the British and French 
governments want to make contribu- 
tions, it is appropriate that they con- 
tribute something toward the interest on 
the money they owe us. American citizens 
are paying that interest now, and thus 
keeping things going in France and Eng- 
land. Before venturing out into Russian 
relief business, perhaps it would be well 
forthe trade-seeking Lloyd George and 
Briand to arrange for payment of some 
of that interest to the nation that is 
really behind the relief work—the United 
States.” 

The United States may be behind the 
relief work, as The Eagle says, but, accord- 
ing to the Minneapolis Tribune, Lenin, 
himself, is likely to “‘turn the appeal for 
aid to political account in Russia by repre- 
senting to the ignorant masses that the 
‘capitalistic’ world is so afraid of the 
spread of Bolshevism that 1t seeks to 
protect itself by sending aid to needy but 


Haskell, formerly 








sia might be puzzling if you looked at it 
without considering the European political 
features of the Russian situation. One calls to mind the fact that 
the chief causes of Russian starvation were French and British 
activities against the Russians. Because the Bolsheviki refused 
to pay to French bankers the money borrowed by the late Czar, 
France insisted upon an unmerciful warfare against the Russians. 
The French government spent millions of American dollars in 
prosecuting futile expeditions against the Russians and backing 
up still more futile counter-revolutions and hobby-horse wars. 
The British government spent other millions of American dollars 
in maintaining the starvation blockade of Russian ports that ac- 
tually brought the Russians to the point of extinction by hunger 
and disease. 

“Why the sudden Christian urge to extend relief? The Rus- 
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A SHAKY THRONE 
—Brown, in the Chicago Daily News 





aggressive Russia.”’ In reality, however, 
avers the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘Lenin was compelled to appeal 
for aid; he would not have appealed unless the situation 
were desperate.”” The fact that he did appeal is also construed 
by the Newark Evening News as proof of ‘‘the terrible extent of 
Russia’s plight,” and ‘‘a confession of the failure of his com- 
munist experiment.” ‘‘The hopeful aspect of the situation,” 
declares this paper, is that ‘‘ Russia is so flat on her back that she 
will accept remedial efforts.”’” As the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
notes the events that have led to the present state of Russia: 


“The trouble in Russia is that civilization, government and 

















FINALLY OPENED—FROM THE INSIDE, 
—James, in the St. Louis Star 


WHERE HUNGER OVERRULES 
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transportation have broken down. A further difficulty is that the 
whole population in many districts has been on the verge of 
hunger for years. There is no reserve strength in the nation. It 
is all burned out, wasted, used up in mad experiments. 

“That is what makes the Russian problem the most gigantic 
job of all famine relief undertakings. Rail and river transporta- 
tion have ceased to exist in many areas. Roads have not been 
mended for years. The people have been hungry for a long time. 
There are no officials accustomed to dealing with such problems. 

“Tt will not be a job of a month, or six 
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THE WIDENING BERGDOLL SCANDAL 


ORE MALODOROUS than ever, many papers agree, is 
M the case of the notorious draft dodger, Grover Cleve- 
land Bergdoll, as illuminated by the investigation of a 
Congressional committee, the majority report of which finds 
that his eseape was made possible by a conspiracy of army offi- 
cers, of which amend Brigadier-General Samuel Tilden Ansell 
was the “‘master mind.” As the case stands 





’ months, or a year. It is likely to Tequire: 


now, remarks the Houston Chronicle, “the 





several years.” 


The conditions of 1921 show little re- 
semblance to those of 1917, adds The 
Ledger in another editorial, in commenting 
upon Lenin’s leadership. For, we are told: 


‘Lenin is drifting. His drift began months 
ago, possibly as early as the first hegira of 
Washington Vanderlip into the land of the 
Soviets. He has given up the militarization 
of labor. His back has been turned on the 
nationalization of lands. The peasant can 
keep, sell or sow such grains as he does not 
use in paying his taxes. 

**Lenin has erawled back, inch by inch. 
Land has been denationalized, banks have 
been authorized, Russia is about to go back 
to the use of money of intrinsic value. The 
Government will fix no more wages. It 
now permits trading and trafficking. Rus- 
sians who ride on street cars, trains and 
vessels must pay their fares. Little factories 
are being reestablished.” 





Whether the measures taken by the 
American organization will prepare the way 
for a resumption of political relations is the 
burden of several editorials. “Certainly 
they will inevitably result in the develop- 
ment of more friendly relations between 
two peoples, if not between the two govern- 








GENERAL SAMUEL ANSELL, 


Former Acting Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, who was of 
Bergdoll's legal counsel. 


country is disgraced not so much by the way 
Bergdoll flouted its authority, but because 
there were so many pretended patriots will- 
ing to help him.” Both majority and min- 
ority reports—the one signed by three 
members, of whom two are Democrats, and 
the other by two Republicans, “‘support the 
reported boast of that fugitive that he ‘made 
the Americans look like a bunch of boobs,’” 
says the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—“ the 
Americans referred to being those who 
should have kept him safely in custody.” 
There is not entire unanimity in the press, 
however, on the point that the majority 
report is correctly based, the Charlotte Ob- 
server averring that the characterization of 
General Ansell ‘‘looks like a politically pre- 
judiced conclusion.” But in one thing there 
is entire agreement of opinion, notes the St. 
Paul Dispatch, and that is that we must 
“bring Bergdoll back.” ‘ 





Meanwhile, “our 
best advertised slacker and draft evader” 
is said to be sojourning in Switzerland as 
an unwelcome visitor. Intrinsically, the 
ease of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll ‘“‘holds 
little of importance,” believes the Omaha 
Bee, but “‘the circumstances that surround 
his escape from prison are such as demand 
a great deal of careful attention.” 








ments,” believes the New York Globe. And 
according to the Soviet Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, quoted in a Chicago Tribune dispatch, ‘‘the Russian 
people are hoping that the American people will very soon sur- 
mount the seperating wall of calumnies and misrepresentations 
now preventing relations between the two countries.” In the 
opinion of the Washington Post, however, ‘there is nothing in 
the situation which warrants Lenin and Trotzky in the belief 
that they are to be received into the family of nations.’”’ This 
fact, it notes, was brought out very clearly by Lloyd George 
during the discussion of the Russian famine situation by the 
Supreme Council. On that occasion the British Premier ad- 
mitted that relief was impossible without the cooperation of the 
Soviet Government, since it “‘controls transport and all the 
official machinery,” and consequently ‘‘no one could move about 
Russia without its permission.”” But such cooperation, he said, 
should be for the purpose of famine relief, ‘‘and for this purpose 
only.” Continues The Post: 


‘“‘Lenin and Trotzky are planning to capitalize American relief 
measures for their own advantage. Soviet propagandists, no 
doubt, will quickly spread the word that food for the starving 
millions was obtained through Soviet influence; that it comes as 
evidence of the friendship of the United States for the Russian 
Government; that the arrangements between Americans and the 
Red agents constitute complete recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This, however, will not be permitted to obstruct the relief 
measures inaugurated by the American people. They are under- 
taken as a work of mercy, to save the lives of millions of famishing 
men, women and children. The criminals who retain control of 
the Russian Government will be brought to a prompt realization 
that the relief movement is nongovernmental and has no political 
significance.” 


While ‘‘there are many who participated 
in the conspiracy leading to Bergdoll’s escape and the acquittal of 
those who brought it about,” says the majority report, according 
to press quotations, ‘there are three who are more culpable than 
the rest.”’ In this connection are named General Ansell, who was 
one of the draft dodger’s counsel; Colonel John E. Hunt, com- 
marider of Fort Jay, where Bergdoll was confined, and Colonel 
Charles C. Cresson, who prosecuted Colonel Hunt when that offi- 
cer was court-martialed. As for General Ansell, “‘he is now out of 
the Army,” runs the report. “He is beyond the jurisdiction of 
court-martial proceedings, but provision should be made against 
his future practise before any of the departments, before any 
court-martial, or in the courts of the District of Columbia or the 
nation above whose safety and integrity he has placed gold.” 

Chief responsibility for the fiasco is placed by the minority on 
Major-General Peter C. Harris, Adjutant-General of the Army, 
tho ‘‘there is no question of improper motives” on his part. 
The charge against him is that he yielded too easily to the 
“earnest and artful case put up by his former associate in the 
War Department” for the pot-of-gold expedition. The minority 
report accuses no one directly of conspiracy, except Bergdoll, 
D. Clarence Gibboney, of Bergdoll’s counsel; James E. Romig, 
friend of the evader; Joe Stecher, Bergdoll’s chauffeur, and ‘‘ pos- 
sibly” Mrs. Bergdoll. But General Ansell is criticized in that 
“his actions and attitude seem extraordinary”’ inasmuch as he 
accepted employment in the case of a ‘‘man who was notorious, 
without making any investigation,’’ and also ‘‘ accepted Gibboney 
at his own valuation and fell a willing victim to Gibboney’s 
misrepresentations and machinations.” “As usual,” notes the 
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New York World, “the majority and minority findings of the 
special House committee of investigation in the Bergdoll case 
are in absolute conflict,” and, remarks the Pittsburgh Leader, 
“the stench of the notorious case is worse now than ever. We 
ean not evade the fact that there are men high in the government 
whose patriotism is on the level of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll’s.” 
Even if we accept the majority report, says the Pittsburgh paper, 
there is still something missing in the facts leading up to it. 
If it be admitted ‘‘that Colonel Ansell suggested the escape of the 
draft dodger and even introduced the element of bribery, there 


is still something to follow for which he could not be responsible.” 
Colonel Ansell could only suggest; he could not order the release 
of the prisoner. So— 


“Responsibility for the Bergdoll scandal lies at the door of 
those who had power to order the prison doors opened for the 
prisoner to walk out. There should be no secret about that iden- 
tity. The routine of the system should provide the clew. Be- 
yond question Bergdoll was released on an order from some one 
with authority, or he was turned loose by the commandant of 
the Governors Island military prison, Maj. (now Col.) Hunt. 
The records should show who opened the door.” 





TOPICS 


Forp aspires to be an uncommon carrier.— Wall Street Journal. 
Tuese days the way of the transgressor is tarred.— Nashville Tennesseean. 


Are those advocates of a dye embargo trying to draw the color line?— 
Nashville Banner. 


A Virern1a street sign reads: “‘ Let us do your dieing for you."” We accept 
the proposition.—Charleston Gazette. 


“ BusINess,"’ says an eastern expert, “is on the cycle of recovery."" We 
trust it is a motorcycle.—St. Louis Star. 


THE revenooers are now trying to patrol the ocean . . . there’s many a 


ship "twixt the cup and the lip.—New York Sun. 


Ir our foreign trade keeps up its present progress in the same direction 
all Atlantic ports will soon be exports.—Baltimore Sun. 


Tue Government has issued a bulletin on how to keep acellar dry. But 
the surest way is to give a few house parties.—New Orleans States. 


In 1919 the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports there were 3,374 strikes 
in the United States—News Item. And 654 home runs.—Life (New York). 


DispatTcues say the entire German nation has turned against war. This 
is not particularly surprizing, considering the way the late war turned 
against Germany.—Seattle Times. 


PostMAsTER-GENERAL Hays will have done something worth while for 
the postal service if he can get a special delivery letter to its destination 
before the regular mail.—Canton News. 


In selecting November 11 as the date of the International conference on 
various matters, the allied powers, doubtless, had in mind some recognition 
of the date on which Germany began to win the war.—Indianapolis News. 


GERMANS Owe us nearly a quarter of a billion dollars for the maintenance 
of American troops on the Rhine; but Germany can't pay at present, as all 
her available funds, aside from the indemnity she must pay, are needed to 
subsidize world trade.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


IN BRIEF 


Tue nuisance tax goes but the tax nuisance remains.—Nashrille Banner 


Love at first sight usually ends with divorce at first slight.—Asheville 


Times. 


At least one pleasant reflection is left the former kaiser and that is our 
tax bill.— Williamsport Sun. 


Tue sales tax has one merit. It hasn't been passed yet.—Kansas 
Farmer and Mail and Breeze (Topeka). 


One thing is certain: when England set out to have Ireland she did not 
count on twins.—Philadelphia North American. 


Peaisu the thought that Dr. Harding sought that method of lowering 
his incomo tax.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


A STAINLEss steel has been invented in England. What a fine thing for a 
nation to make its swords of!—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Cur latest national superstition is that General Dawes can cure govern- 
menial extravagance by swearing at it.—The Liberator (New York). 


Ir may be General Wood wants to be governor of the Philippines for a 
year to get his hand in for governing American college students.—Franklin 
(Pa.) News-Herald. 


We doubt the rumor that nice women in England have been cured of 
smoking because the common people have taken it up. That never cured 
the men.—Columbia (S. C.) State. 


Ir is said that Federal officials are perplexed as to the disposal of con- 
fiscated liquors in government warehouses. Perhaps volunteers could be 
called for to aid in the solution of this problem.—Mobile Register. 


Tue “ Sell Now League,” organized by manufacturers and merchants, has 
launched a vigorous tampaign to revive industry, and is splendidly 
equipped with headquarters and everything except buyers.—The Liberator 
(New York). 
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BOBBING IT? 


—Westerman, in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


WE HEAR THEY ARE TO BE LOWERED. 
—Harding, in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


FASHION HINTS FROM OUR TAXMAKERS. 
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IF THEY FORGET RUSSIA 


invited to the Washington conference on disarma- 

ment and Far-East problems, Russia will call a confer- 
ence of her own to discuss Pacific questions, say Riga dispatches, 
which inform us that the nations taking part in such a conference 
would be Russia, the Far-Eastern Republic, Mongolia, and China. 
According to the Russian Soviet press “this rival conference 
should be called at the same time as the Washington meeting, 
and for the discussion of common tariff systems, customs regula- 
tions, establishment of rail and water transportation rates and 
regulations for the con- 


U ini THE RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT is 


where and how to give an outlet to Japan, which is seeking a place 
for its excessive population, a market for its goods, new sources 
of fuel and raw material, and new fields for its newly amassed 
capital. 

“To give an outlet to Japan, without hurting the interests of 
America, Britain, and France, various ‘good friends’ of Russia 
have so far outlined one plan—to give Japan freedom of action 
in Siberia. It is certain, therefore, that ‘the Siberian question’ 
in one form or another will be discust at the conference. . . , 
It is highly probable that attempts will be made at the conference 
by one side or another to reach an agreement on the Pacific 
among the participants at Russia’s expense. 

“It is possible that be- 
cause of certain consider. 





duct of land commerce 
in Mongolia. Among 
other questions to be con- 
sidered are the traffic 
regulations on rivers used 
by all countries taking 
part in the conference, as 
well as a proposal that 
the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way be given into the 
complete control of China. 
Says the Moscow IJzvestia: 


“‘A conference of Far- 
Eastern peoples must be 
ealled. It must put forth 
a program touching the 








ations they will recognize 
Japan’s right to remain in 
those territories of the 
Russian Far East which 
she has seized during the 
last year, taking advan- 
tage of our disorganization 
and temporary weakness.” 


But this newspaper de- 
elares that the Russian 
people will never be 
reconciled to any deals 
made at their expense, 
and will in the near 
future “annul all agree- 
ments affecting their in- 











common interests of the 
peoples involved and indi- 
eating ways and means for 
their cooperation and the 
defense of their interests.” 


The Moscow Eknomicheskaya Zhsin avers that whatever 
agreement may be reached at Washington ‘will be at the ex- 
pense of the peoples of China, Mongolia, the Far-Eastern 
Republic, and the territories of Soviet Russia.” Therefore, it is 
urgent that a Russian conference— 


“Should place the interests of the peoples of Russia and the 
Far East in opposition to the interests of the imperialistic robbers 
who are preparing to get together at Washington. The para- 
mount interest which binds the peoples of the Far East together 
is defense against the aggressive plans of Western imperialism. 
Soviet Russia and the Far-Eastern Republic are now experienc- 
ing the direct blows of Japanese imperialism. 

“In Mongolia, British and American capitalism are striving, 
with the assistance of Chinese merchants, to capture the market, 
and, finally, China herself remains the object of the exploitation 
of the British, Americans, and Japanese. There is, therefore, 
urgent reason for a defensive alliance on the part of the afore- 
mentioned victims of Allied imperialism.” 


But it is not only the Soviet Russians who are disturbed at the 
outlook for Russia in the Harding conference, as may be judged 
from some Russian newspapers reflecting the views of the 
Kerensky group. Thus the Prague Volia Rossii observes: 


“Tt is evident that if a comprehensive and fair solution of all 
matters which constitute the Far-Eastern problem were aimed 
at, all the parties interested should have been invited to discuss 
them, and not only those who at this moment have at their dis- 
posal a sufficient military force on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 
Russia, in particular, is an interested party, as a country which 
possesses vast and rich territories on the shores of the Pacific. 
After all, the main difficulty of the Pacific problem is the question 


WHERE A TRAFFIC COP IS NEEDED. 


The Nations (solo and chorus): “After you!” 
“I couldn't think of rushing in before you!" 


terests and concluded 
without their participa- 


oy oe ng — tion,” and it adds: 
—Il Travaso (Rome) 

“Therefore, if the par- 
ticipants of the conference sincerely intend to achieve a lasting 
peace; if they truly think of disarmament and wish ‘that the 
Pacific Ocean should really become pacific,’ they must, when 
solving the Pacific problem, have in mind the just claims and 
rights of all interested Powers and not forget that besides 
America, the British Empire and Japan, there will soon emerge 
on the Pacific Ocean a fourth great Power—a free, demo- 
eratic, regenerated Russia.” + 





Similar in tone is the opinion of the Russian National Society 
of New York, which represents the conservative Russian view- 
point, and maintains that ‘‘no decisions made by the proposed 
Disarmament Conference can be or will be binding upon the 
Russian people and the future Russian Government unless 
representatives of the leading Russian political groups are 
invited to participate in the work of the conference.” In this 
Society’s semimonthly Bulletin No. 16 we read: 


“‘Although the proposed Disarmament Conference will be 
largely confined to the Pacific situation, involving chiefly the 
interests of the United States, Japan, Great Britain, and China, 
nevertheless Russia will be an important factor to consider. 
Both Japan and China are threatened by the aggressive policy 
of the Third Internationale, directed by the so-called Soviet 
Government of Russia. In the Far-Eastern area, where at 
present the anti-Bolshevik factions are carrying on a regular 
warfare against the Soviet rule, and especially against the Far- 
Eastern Republic with its capital in Chita, the situation is by 
no means clear. China has to protect her continental border 
against the possible invasion of the Red Army, while Japan 1s 
most vitally concerned about the situation in Vladivostok, 
which is Russia’s outlet to the Pacific. 














“Once more Russia is becoming the central problem of the 
world’s peace. It is obvious that the European Powers are 
unable to disarm in the face of the growing power of the Red 
Army, which is the destructive tool in the hands of the Com- 
munist rulers of Russia. Disarmament undertaken at this 
time would leave Europe helpless before the arrogant policies 
of the Third Internationale. The Pacific situation is but a 
part of the broader international relations, and, therefore, a 
comprehensive policy toward the Pacific problem cannot be 
set forth without first solving the problem of Russia. 

“The Russian National Society maintains the position that 
no decisions made by the proposed Disarmament Conference 
ean be or will be binding upon the Russian people and the 
future Russian Government unless representatives of the leading 
Russian political groups are invited to participate in the work 
of the Conference. This opinion is by no means a factional 
opinion, and there is a precedent to corroborate it. None of 
the Russian national political factions considers the decisions 
of the Paris Peace Conference with regard to Russia’s boundaries 
obligatory to the Russia of to-morrow. The statesmen at 
Versailles in due course of time were reminded of this Russian 
attitude toward any decision which they might have adopted 
pertaining to the Russian problem. However, Russian states- 
men were not invited to participate in the work of the Paris 
Peace Conference and the dismemberment of Russia was ac- 
complished by the Versailles Conference and tacitly approved 
by the Communists now in control of the former Russian 
Empire. 

“This was a fatal mistake, and the world at large can not help 
but feel its disastrous consequences to-day.“ The Russian 
National Society hopes that at present a repetition of this mis- 
take will be avoided and the leaders of the Russian national 
groups will be called to render their competent judgments with 
regard to problems which vitally affect Russia's near future. It 
goes without saying that the foreign governments participating 
in the Disarmament Conference would have to take into con- 
sideration the cardinal change in the aspirations of the Russian 
people, who, having lived through the horrors of the revolution, 
have no other desire than to return to the historical path of their 
development. Accordingly, it would be a fatal mistake to dis- 
regard, as has been done in the past, the opinion of Russian 
national leaders as opposed to and distinguished from the various 
Socialist and Communist leaders who represent the different 


-shades of one and the same destructive foree, which is the 


Internationale.” 





A CYNICAL GERMAN VIEW. 


“I've got my fill for the present, so I'll play the pipe of peace— 
until 1'm hungry again!"’ 
— Simplicissimus (Munich) 
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FORDNEY “GLOOM” IN CANADA 


OMPARED WITH THE FORDNEY measure, the 
effects of the McKinley and Dingley legislation on 
Canada were as nothing, according to some Cana- 

dian observers who call attention to the “harm” the new 
American tariff provisions may do to Canadian prosperity. 
Without taking into account the possibility of duties being 
placed on newsprint and pulp, or on boards, planks, and deals, 

















Uncie Sam: “Come on in; the water's fine!" 


—Evening News (London) 


they say the value of exports affected, according to last year’s 
figures, is estimated at fuluy $225,000,000. The Fordney measure 
affects no less than nine-tenths of the value of all the farm 
products exported to the United States in 1920, writes the Ottawa 
correspondent of the London Economist, who says further “‘it 
affects 40 per cent. of all the exports to that country last year, or 
an amount equal to over 25 per cent. of the value of all exports to 
” What is more, the McKinley and Dingley tariffs, 
we are told, related to only one branch of Canadian industry, 


all countries. 


namely, agriculture, but the new Fordney bill touches at least 
five, and this informant adds: 


“It will hit the fisheries a stunning blow, and that at a time 
when they are least able to bear it. For some non-ferrous min- 
erals the export market will virtually be cut off, and the same 
may be said of certain manufactured products, the surplus of 
which has found a ready market in the United States, and can 
find it in no other country. 

“The prospect of finding an alternative market for the $90,- 
000,000 of wheat exported to the United States last year is more 
hopeful than it is for any other important product. Certainly 
those engaged in the grain trade take a much more optimistic 
view of the situation than they did a few months ago. The dry 
weather in Europe, together with a falling off in the American 
crop, is bound to create a much stronger demand for the Cana- 
dian product, this being already strongiy reflected in the firmness 
of prices. At the same time, the financing of the crop will prob- 
ably be attended with greater difficulty than it was last year, 
when so much of this was done through New York. The fail in 
sterling alone makes this feature of the situation more difficult. 
Last fall the ready sale of large quantities of wheat to the United 
States really saved Canada from a critical financial situation. 
At a time when conditions are so upset, it is unfortunate that 
such an outlet, through which quick settlements may be effected, 
should be closed up. American tariff legislation has a very dis- 
turbing effect on a business situation which, through general 
causes, has had much to upset it.”’ 
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GERMANY’S NEW FIELD, THE AIR 


6 HE WORLD IS MY FIELD” used to be the slogan 
of the German merchant marine in the proud days 
before 1914, and while their shipping industry is 

showing great signs of new life, British observers in Germany keep 

referring to the great strides Germany is making in air-trans- 
portation. They do this to urge England to “get a hustle on” 
in order that she may not be entirely outstripped before she 
realizes the opportunities of this new field of transportation. 

Germany’s aeroplanes are running on schedule every day and 

almost every hour of the day, writes the Berlin correspondent 

of the London Daily Chronicle, who calls attention to a guide of 
air-routes which is ‘‘a substantial booket of nearly a hundred 
pages, as matter of fact, 


NEW ZEALAND’S DRIFT TO CITIES 


NE OF THE BIGGEST PROBLEMS facing New- 
Zealand, according to newspapers of the country, is to 
secure more effective distribution of population ag 

between the two broad divisions of town and country. Pre. 
liminary returns of a late census show that the four principal 
centers gained more population in the previous five years, we 
are told, than all the rest of the country—rural areas and 
secondary and small towns combined. What little consolation 
there may be in finding New Zealand conditions paralleled in 
other countries is taken by the Wellington Dominion, which says 
the city-ward drift of population is to be particularly remarked 
in Australia where ‘‘a limited number of large centers are absorb- 

ing an abnormal and in- 





creasing share of the total 





and statistical as a Brad- 
shaw,”—which is the name 
of the famous English 
railway guides. Fourteen 
pages are filled with details 
of regular daily or twice 
daily services to places 
within the borders of Ger- 
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quires a mental effort to 
realize that ‘‘these are the 
pathless tracks of the air 
and not the steel rail- 
roads.” By arrangements 
with Holland and other neighboring countries, long-distance ser- 
vices are linked up with England and Scandinavia, and the ac- 
companying map shows how these connection are made. . To this 
regular passenger transportation all sorts of subsidiary services are 
being added, says this informant, who admires the rapid develop- 
ment of the “ Flying Post,” which “‘isn’t burdened with any special 
regulations apart from its slightly higher tariff.”” All one has to do 
to insure this speedy delivery is to mark the letter ‘By Flying 
Post”’ and drop it in any letter-box in the ordinary way. In this 
matter, too, international arrangements have been made so that a 
letter posted in Berlin at 7:30 in the morning, for example, reaches 
London at 5:30 the same evening; and this correspondent adds: 


From the London “‘Daily Chronicle’’ 


“One interesting use of the aeroplane, to which special atten- 
tion is directed, is for keeping the rest of Germany in swift 
touch with the lost territories, such as Danzig, or areas like 
Memel, whose fate is not yet determined. 

“*So that the populations of these districts shall not cease to 
imbibe the true gospel of Deutschtum, aeroplanes leave Berlin 
early every morning loaded with newspapers. 

‘*Hydroplanes serve the same purpose for the island of Sylt, 
off the coast of Schleswig, leaving Hamburg immediately on the 
arrival of the Berlin journals by train. 

**Reverting to the ‘Aerial Bradshaw’ a glance at the adver- 
tisements reveals still further enterprise. Here, for example, is 
the Hamburg-Amerika Line offering its own services. To any 
town in Germany it will send passengers or goods by special 
aeroplanes, available to start at the shortest of notice. 

“* Another firm supplies ‘aerial photographs,’ suggesting their 
particular desirability for enterprising financiers on the lookout 
for suitable sites for establishing new settlements and ‘spas.’ 

“Still another advertisement discloses a new little subsidiary 
industry. It reads ‘First special business for flying costumes. 


Leather clothes for ladies and gentlemen.’ 

“On the opposite page is the photograph of a leather-clad 
pioneer. His expression suggests that he feels as uncomfortable 
as he looks and leaves one wondering whether, after all, the con- 
quest of the air was worth while!”’ 


MORE PROOF THAT GERMANY IS COMING BACK FAST. 


German air routes that cover Europe with traveling planes almost every hour of 
every day. 


‘*three-fifths of Australia’s 
total population increase 
during the past ten years 
has been in the six cap- 
ital cities and only two-fifths in the whole remaining area 


of the commonwealth.’”’ Sydney and Melbourne each contains - 


“nearly one-half of the whole population of the states of 
which they are respectively the capitals,” we are told, and to 
some extent these two cities are even gaining population at the 
expense of the less important state capitals. In all the state 
capitals, however, the population is increasing more rapidly than 
in rural areas and country towns. Much the same tendency 
towards city-dwelling is found in Great Britain and the United 
States, this newspaper reminds us, and observes: 


“The experience of older countries very plainly demonstrates 
that the drift of population which is now all but universal—a 
drift not so much from rural areas into towns as from rural areas 
and small towns into a limited number of large centers—is 
diametrically opposed to national well-being. In vast congested 
hives of humanity like London and New York nearly every 
problem of physical, moral, and material welfare is intensified 
and made far more difficult of solution than it would be if popula- 
tion were better distributed. It ought to be a definite aim of 
public policy in a country like New Zealand to prevent even a 
remote approach to the massing of city population which seems 
beyond remedy in older lands. An Australian writer declared 
recently that to try to reverse the present drift of population 
was to pull against human nature—that the city offered such 
attractions in the way of bustling liveliness and luxury, of 
schools, entertainment, and every amenity of culture as would 
‘appeal to the weakness of human nature in spite of all.’” 


But it is rather early to accept ‘“‘any such fatalistic conclu- 
sion” about New Zealand, says The Dominion, which believes 
a sound policy of national development, ‘using these words in 
their broad meaning,” may still do much to remedy what 1s at 
fault in the existing distribution of population. In the extremes 
it has attained in Britain and the United States, city congestion 
is largely ‘‘an outcome of economic conditions and limitations 
that are rapidly becoming obsolete,’’ while— 
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“In New Zealand, the development of hydro-electric power 
which can readily be made available at any point where it is 
required will in itself offer a great impetus to the wide distribu- 
tion of secondary industries, and due enterprise in this direction 
will assist materiaily to bring about a better distribution of 
population. As matters stand the undue massing of population 
in the larger centers hinders development and tends to limit 
the total production of wealth in the Dominion. Closer settle- 
ment and subdivision will hardly suffice in themselves to amend 
this state of affairs, but the Dominion offers facilities for a dis- 
tribution of manufacturing industries which, with the due de- 
velopment of its basic primary industries, would go far to ensure 
a well-balanced distribution of its population in the. compara- 
tively near future. With secondary industries springing up in 
small towns and rural areas, the problem of providing up-to-date 
facilities for transport throughout the country would, of course, 
be greatly simplified. With economic development proceeding 
on these lines, and those engaged 


for saving: and saving is essential not only to replace wear and 
tear, but for the expansion of industry to meet the growing 
population. These two facts are to the good. What of the other 
side?”’ 

In answer to this question The Japan Gazelle says that no one 
will deny that the British worker “has not had an adequate 
ineentive.”” He has worked either for a fixt wage or on a piece- 
work basis, and, of the two, the piece-work basis is ‘‘ probably 
much the better.’" Then because the rate of remuneration has 
been a subject of bargaining, we are reminded that the worker 
has turned to his trade-union, which he found could bargain 
much better than he could. Nevertheless, altho the trade-unions 
have become more and more powerful, the workers are not satis- 
fied that they have received a fair share of the proceeds of indus- 

try; and this daily continues: 





in our primary industries encour- 
aged instead of being constantly 
girded at, a large proportion at 
least of the population outside 
the cities would soon attain con- 
ditions of life and work which 
they would be unwilling to ex- 
change for the lot of the city- 
dweller.” 





BRITISH COAL 
COPARTNERSHIP 


HE MOST CHEER- 

FUL FEATURE of the 

settlement of England’s 
coal strike, which held up indus- 
try and swelled the list of un- 
emploved for months, is the fact 
that it sets seal on copartnership 
between capital and labor, say 
some observers, who concede that 
it remains to be seen whether 
the plan of profit-sharing formu- 








‘*Morally they are discon- 
tented, too, because they have 
not won the amount of control 
and responsibility to which they 
think they are entitled. All this 
unrest, however, has been ag- 
gravated by the joint-stock 
movement and by the amalga- 
mations which have taken place. 

“The worker thinks that he is 
working simply for idle share- 
holders. He has not allowed for 
the fact that most of the leaders 
of industry have risen from the 
ranks with no better chance at the 
start than he himself. He forgets 
that a great many shareholders 
have a smaller income than his 
own. He thinks that capital grows 
by itself, a most profound mis- 
take. He does not recognize the 
part which ability has played, is 
playing, and must always play in 
industry. He forgets that saving 
for replacement and expansion 
has been the result of thriff and 
self-denial in the first all-impor- 








lated by the coal-owners and the 
miners’ executives, with the quiet 
encouragement of the Govern- 
ment, is practicable. It is noted 
that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
admitted that there would be great initial difficulties to sur- 
mount, yet none of them insurmountable, and that Parlia- 
ment surveys the prospect hopefully is said to be indicated by 
its attitude toward the proposed government subsidy of £10,000,- 
000 to help ‘‘oil the wheels.”” The Yokohama Japan Gazette, 
an English newspaper, believes that if this copartnership enter- 


prise proves a success the principle ‘“‘ecan be extended to every 


form of industry to abolish the present constant state of 
warfare, or menaced warfare, between capital and labor.”” We 
read then: 


“The antagonism between the two great factors of wealth 
has been growing more and more bitter, until many believed the 
interests of the two were really antagonistic, and the conflict 
threatened to become a revolution. But again British common 
sense has apparently prevailed. It was realized that change to be 
beneficial ought to be evolutionary, on the basis of what proved 
to be good, not recklessly revolutionary, destroying good and bad 
together. Revolutionary experiments which would ruin credit 
and remove incentive, which would replace the capable by unfit 
types and theorists would inevitably lead to disaster. To con- 
sider what is good and bad in the industrial system in England, 
and taking the good first, it would probably-be admitted that the 
British system of private enterprise has in its day provided an 
adequate incentive to the leaders of industry to work hard them- 
selves and to induce others to work hard. It has brought the 
best brains to the front. The little British island in the northern 
sa has, as a result, held its own with Europe and Asia and 
America in the past. Again, the British system has given scope 


COAL ARMISTICE DAY. 


tant accumulation of capital by 
individuals.” 


“Hurrah for peace and what's left of us!"’ 


—Evening News (London) Such being the case, and havy- 


ing in mind the rival claims of 
eapital and labor, this newspaper believes that any plan for 
improvement in their relations in the interests of the community 
must be subjected to three requirements: 


“First, the quantity and quality of production must be 
insured; 

“Secondly, ability must be encouraged and natural leaders 
must not be replaced by the less fit; and, 

‘Lastly, adequate saving must be provided for. 

“To satisfy these three conditions, probably copartnership, 
including profit-sharing, is the sole practical plan. Copartnership 
is the standing protest against the idea that there is an unbridge- 
able and unending antagonism between labor and capital, or the 
idea that wealth consists of merely things tangible, such as lands, 
buildings, and machinery, whereas it consists of many things 
intangible, such as good-will. If Great Britain can work out a 
genuine copartnership system, the identity of interest between 
-apital and labor would be so apparent that cooperation in good 
times and in bad would be the inevitabie result, and the course of 
industrial progress would be steadied and eventually become 
irresistible.” 


Incidentally, the London Daily Chronicle, writing on the ‘high 
cost’”’ of striking, says that the aggregate number of working days 
lost by the coal trade is about seventy million, while ‘‘all the great 
trades of the country have been adversely affected.’’ Then there 
are the ten million pounds for the coal subsidy, seven m:llions 
for Army expenditure, and about two millions for the Navy 
Air Force and Civil Emergency Organization. 
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CHINA’S BRIGHTER SIDE 


HE LONG LIST OF WOES we have been accustomed 

to hear in reports from China give Europeans the im- 

pression, it is said, that China is ‘‘an entirely disrupted 
state.” The Central Government in Peking is reported to have 
practically no authority, while the military governments of the 
various provinces ‘‘do pretty well as they like, despotically ruling 
the population they plunder at will, fighting one another and the 
Central Government.” To add to the confusion, we hear that 
the country’s finances are hopelessly insolvent, and that the 
Governors collect taxes and spend them to keep up their pro- 
vincial armies or accumulate private fortunes. But all this, 
writes a correspondent of the 


characteristic Chinese tenacity and astuteness. The bankers 
have been, it is true, greatly helped by two circumstances: (1) 
By the possibility of keeping their funds and their own persons 
in Shanghai and in Hongkong safely out of reach of the Tuchuns; 
and (2) by the fact that their program coincides exactly with 
that of the Associated British Chambers of Commerce in China, 
and also with the views of all influential Europeans.” 


Gradually the Central Government and the Tuchuns were 
made to feel the power of the Chinese Bankers’ Association, we 
are told, and the first trial of strength occurred when the Chinese 
railways needed a loan of $6,000,000 for rolling stock. The 
association found the money, but ‘‘on stringent conditions of 
control.”” All orders had to be placed through it, it is related, 

and its representatives received 





London Daily Telegraph, who 
claims to have his information 
from tested sources, is very much 
on the surface, because— 


“*Underneath one will find the 
great solid mass of the Chinese 
population steady, hard-working, 
and producing well and cheaply. 
Even now the forces of order are 
consolidating themselves, and are 
patiently endeavoring to find 
ways and means to place the state 
on a more solid and sane founda- 
tion. In the face of every handi- 
cap conceivable, Chinese trade 
has proved its vitality, and the 
exchange value of the dollar ex- 
hibits a persistent upward ten- 
dency. The reform of the currency 
is taken in hand and promises 
good results, and military expen- 
diture is being steadily prest 
down. All advanced Chinese are 
agreed that the first and principal 
step on the road to redemption 
is to put the finances in order. 
The main lines of a sensible pro- 
gram have been decided upon 
and have begun to be realized. 
The remarkable thing about these 
reforms is that they are not being 
prest by the impotent Central 
Government or by the rapacious 





but by private citizens, the Chi- 
nese Bankers’ Association.” 


This association was formed in 1916, the Daily Telegraph's 
correspondent goes on to say, and is a remarkable proof of the 
great latent organizing forces of the nation. Originally it was 
established to protect the interests of a few Chinese bankers in 
Shanghai, but, with characteristic Chinese caution and system- 
atic expansion, it has gradually come to include all the leading 
banks in the country. Excluding, perhaps, Canton, there is 
not a single banking institution of any importance which has 
not joined the association, and we read: 


“Up to 1920 the united bankers refrained from appearing 
much in the public eye, but all the time they were strengthening 
their position with the various governments in the provinces 
by financial transactions. But in the year mentioned above the 
association made its first public move by declaring a program of 
national reconstruction. The main points of this program are 
the following: (1) The association demands a reduction of 
military expenditure; (2) also the reorganization of the internal 
loans by the formation of a consolidated loan service, which is 
to be placed under the control of the Inspector of Imperial 
Customs; (3) the currency must be stabilized by the creation of 
a central mint in Shanghai, the indiscriminate coining of copper 
money must cease, as well as the unlimited issue of paper; (4) 
the association to have control over the issue of new loans. 

“To this drastic program the association has stuck with 





ALL KEEN FOR BUSINESS WITH CHINA. 


Tuchuns (military governors), China: “Once I had to kowtow to Europe, but now Europe 
kowtows to me!” 


permission to inspect the rail- 
ways themselves. The next step 
of the association was taken in 
financing the Central Govern- 
ment in Peking. The latter's 
state of “permanent bankrupt- 
ey” becomes especially acute 
for the Chinese New Year in 
the month of February, and we 
are informed that— 


“This year the sum urgently 
needed to tide the Government 
over the festival was about $,- 
500,000. The Treasury already 
owed about $4,800,000 for short- 
term advances. This time, 
against all custom, the bankers 
refused to supply even the small- 
est sum until all the debt had 
been adequately secured on the 
salt revenue. The bankers made 
a new advance to the Govern- 
ment only after the agreement 
had been accepted by the British 
Associate Inspector-General of 
the Salt Administration. But 
the association has made it quite 
clear that further loans will be 
refused unless the whole system 
of the public debt is adequately 
guaranteed and honestly ad- 
ministered. The reform of the 
currency is also proceeding. Un- 
der pressure from the association, 
the Peking Government has re- 
deemed the depreciated notes of its bank. A great central mint 
is in the process of erection at Shanghai, and it looks as though 
the association has obtained a firm control of the financial 
situation. This will inevitably bring about enhanced political 
influence, which will certainly grow very swiftly.” 


—Kladderadatch (Berlin) 


The Daily Telegraph’s correspondent further relates that the 
Chinese Bankers’ Association has adopted another very practical 
weapon of reform by refusing loans for military expenditure to 
the Tuchuns. The Tuchuns can not very well afford to break 
with the association, it is said, because the major part of their 
private fortunes is deposited in the Chinese banks in Shanghai 
and Hongkong. The growing power of the association, we are 
told, is evidenced in the following instance: 


‘One of the smaller Tuchuns arranged for a loan with a private 
syndicate, in which Chinese and foreigners were interested. As 
security he gave his provincial mint. This, being against the 
policy of the association, was opposed by the latter, and, not- 
withstanding strong backing, the syndicate was obliged to 
withdraw. The Tuchmn raged, and swore to execute the bankers. 
But these, safe in the Shanghai concession, only smiled, and 
mildly persisted in their demand. The activities of the Chinese 
Bankers’ Association prove how much can be done for the state 
by the spirited attitude of private citizens.” 
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THE MOON NOT DEAD AFTER ALL? 


IGNS of atmospheric and voleanic phenomena have been 
reported on the moon for many years past by a school of 
lunar observers at whose head is Prof. W. H. Pickering, the 
American astronomer. Professor Pickering’s presence in Britain 
this summer gives The Illustrated London News an opportu- 
nity to explain some of his latest observations and deductions 
and to translate into pictorial form what is believed by the advo- 
cates of a ‘‘live moon,” about what is now going onin that once 
called ‘‘dead world.” 


being occupied by a hazy patch of light. In the following year 
he observed that the site was represented by a small crater only a 
quarter of a mile in diameter, which gradually increased to a mile 
and a half. Today Linné is visible as a crater three-quarters of 
a mile across, and its size is apparently shrinking. A region of 
the moon which has perhaps been studied more than any other is 
what is known as the circular plain called Plato, about sixty 
miles in diameter, which is strewn with small voleanic craterlets 
and cones, ranging in size from a mile to about one hundred 
yards. The accumulation of observations shows conclusively that 

incessant changes are 





Mr. Scriven Bolton, a 
Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, 
who writes the descrip- 
tive text, believes with 
Professor Pickering 
that our satellite is 
very far from dead: 
that rain and snow fall 
on herr mountain 
slopes; that she sup- 
ports a low form of 
plant life; and that her 
voleanic vents still give 
forth vapor with an 
“eruptive foree com- 
parable to that of 
Vesuvius in maximum 
activity.’ Writes Mr. 
Bolton: 


“For a century the 
notion has been held 
that our moon is phys- 
ically dead. With 
increased telescopic 
power, however, and 
by an assiduous‘ study 
of certain surface fea- 
tures, our views, today 
are practically revolu- 
tionized. For {this en- 
hanced knowledge we 
are indebted chiefly to 
Prof. W. H. Pickering, 
whose observations 
have been conducted in 
the world’s most suit- 
able climates, notably 
at Arequipa and Ja- 
maica. We are safe in 
inferring that, in pre- 








Reproduced by permission, from ‘‘The Illustrated London News’ 


AN ACTIVE CRATERLET ON THE MOON 


This picture is from a model constructed from telescopic observation by Scriven 
Bolton, F. R. A.S. It shows volcanic phenomena observed on the western edge 
of the great Plato plain, which is strewn with small volcanic craterlets. 


here in constant prog- 
ress. These craterlets 
exhibit a curious and 
irregular variation in 
size and visibility. A 
continuous scrutiny of 
the relative visibility 
and order of promi- 
nence of the craterlets 
has shown that but 
one-half their number 
are as a rule visible. 
The invisible ones are 
obscured by a white 
cloud which hovers 
over them, and as this 
is gradually dissipated 
they again appear dis- 
tinct and normal. At 
least one of these cra- 
terlets has been formed 
sinee Professor 
Pickering began his 
observations. 

“In the region known 
as Schroeter’s Valley, 
the conditions at cer- 
tain times of the lunar 
day resemble an active 
terrestrial volcano. 
Dense clouds appar- 
ently issue from the 
valley and roll away on 
to the adjacent plain. 
The eruptive force here 
is comparable to that 
of Vesuvius in maxi- 
mum activity. These 
cloud masses are not 
improbably streams of 
gas issuing from vol- 
canic vents and surface 
fissures. Mingled with 
ice crystals they might 
form actual clouds in 
the atmosphere. The 
density of the lunar 
atmosphere a mile or 








historic ages, volcanic 
activity prevailed on 
an unprecedented scale on the moon, as is evidenced by the thou- 
sands upon thousands of circular formations scattered broadcast 
over its surface, which are believed to be of purely voleanic origin, 
and most of them extinct voleanoes. An instance of seeming ac- 
tivity was first recorded in'the crater Linné. This crater was seen 
by Riccioli in 1651 to be of moderate dimensions. Schroeter, in 
1788, reported ittas representing ‘a very small, round, brilliant 
white spot, containing a somewhat uncertain depression.’ In 
1810, Lohrmann found Linné to be a very deep crater, and over 
four miles in diameter. Some years later Maedlor measured its 
diameter, and found it to be six miles, and very distinet. This 
was confirmed by Schmidt in 1843. who, however, in 1866, an- 
nounced that Linné had disappeared entirely from view, its place 


two above the surface 
probably does not exceed a ten-thousandth part that of our 
own, altho in the low-lying regions it is denser. In substantiat- 
ing the theory of water-vapor in the lunar atmosphere, 
Professor Pickering finds evidence of the existence of a low 
form of vegetation on the plains, valleys, and slopes of mountains. 
The white substance seen covering mountains and elevated 
regions he justly attributes to ice and hoar-frost. The gas prob- 
ably ejected by the voleanoes is believed to be carbonic acid and 
water-vapor, as in the case of terrestrial volcanoes. 

“A eonspicuous extension of the Apennine Range seen on 
February 21 and 22 evidently indicated a fresh fall of snow a few 
days earlier. The aspect of the end of this range on February 26 
indicated a melting of the snow shortly after the lunar noon.” 








BATHS AND BATHTUBS 


HAT THE BATHTUB was once generally condemned 

by medical authority in the United States and that all 

bathing was pronounced illegal in Boston by legislative 
authority, ‘“‘except for medicinal purposes,’’ will probably 
surprize some who think that the regulation of our private 
habits has reached its maximum in the year 1921. Such, how- 
ever, are the facts, as related by the writer of “‘An Outline 
History of Tubbing,” contributed to Gas Logic (New York, 
August). According to him, the first bathtub to be built and 
used in the Republic 
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of the bath that we have surpassed the bathing arrangements of 
other ages and other races. Socially and sanitarily speaking, 
we have yet some to go before reaching the standards of ancient 
Persia or Rome and of Japan. 

“The luxury of Egyptian baths has been duly exploited by a 
well-known soap manufacturer, and the splendor of the great 
Roman therme, club houses, theaters, gymnasia, libraries and 
baths in one, has been sung by historians and archeologists from 
the time of their erection down. The age-old, daily hot-bath 
habits of the Japanese cause them to look with the scorn of the 
elect upon the unwashed who are so uncivilized as to omit the 
daily hot bath. 

“The heating devices of these and some older and simpler 
baths are worthy of 
notice and interesting 





was perpetrated by 
one Adam Thompson, 
of Cincinnati, in the 
year 1842. The word 
“perpetrated” is used 
advisedly, we are told, 
for Mr. Thompson’s 
tub appeared as a 
serious misdemeanor, 
if not a high crime, in 
the eyes of the press, 
the public, the medical 
profession, and the 
legislatures of the day. 
He goes on: 


**We have no record 
that it was inveighed 
against by the clergy, 
but it was roundly 
denounced in the publie 
prints as subversive of 
democratic simplicity 
and pioneer hardihood. 
The good doctors 
averred that so luxuri- 
ous a form of bathing, 
practised in winter, 
would lead to ‘ phthisis, 
rheumatic fevers, in- 
flammation of the 
lungs, and the whole 
eategory of zymotic 
diseases.’ To prevent 
any such disaster, the 
Common Council of 
Philadelphia consid- 


Courtesy of “‘Gas Logic,’’ New York 
IN THE HOT BATHS OF LEUK IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 








At this Swiss resort, people had to stay in the bath for hours, and were therefore 
provided with floating chess-boards, writing-tables and work-tables. 


in comparison with 
modern arrangements 
for the same purpose. 
One of the _ simplest 
methods was to heat 
stones or firebricks and 
place these directly in 
the bath vessel. Re- 
mains of a primitive 
prototype of the Turk- 
ish bath have been dis- 
covered in Ireland in 
the form of a _ hive- 
shaped stone hut, with 
an opening at the top 
for the head of the 
bather and one at the 
side for entrance and 
This bath was 
warmed up by burning 


egress. 


peat inside it. When 
a sufficiently high 


temperature had been 
attained the peat was 
raked out and_ the 
bather took his place 
on a stone seat, in- 
dubitably a rather 
warm one, a friend 
elosed the door and 
banked it up with sod, 
elosed the aperture 
about the  bather’s 
neck with a necklace 
of the same, and left 
the unfortunate to 
sweat it out, after 
which process the vic- 
tim probably scam- 








ered, but failed to pass 
by a margin of two 
votes, a measure making bathing illegal between November 1 
and March 15. Virginia by legislative action laid a tax of 
$30 on all bathtubs, while Boston went the whole hog by 
making bathing unlawful save on the advice of a physician. 
Be it said in extenuation of the hygienic condition of the Bos- 
tonese that the ordinance was never enforced and that in 1862 
it was repealed. 

‘*President Fillmore braved the shafts of ridicu’e in 1851 
and had a bathtub installed in the White House and report 
says that this action so far destroyed the prejudice that 
by 1860 every hotel in New York had a bathtub, and 
some of them two or three, a fact which must have to 
some extent lessened the Saturday night congestion in these 
latter hostelries. During the sixty years since this event 
progress has reached the point of ‘1,000 rooms—1,000 baths,’ 
school baths, public baths, Senatorial baths, soon to be 
reopened, and even compulsory baths. The last, it is true, 
operate only with respect to certain specia! classes, or we 
might with more accuracy say conditions, of men, one of 
whom perhaps not unjustifiably understood his thirty-day 
sentence to be for ‘fragrancy.’ 

“While tiled and porcelain bathrooms, with unlimited sup- 
plies of hot water always available from automatically regulated 
gas water heaters, may be a long step in advance of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s mahogany tub lined with sheet lead, or its immediate 
copper-lined successors, whose water emanated from the kitchen 
stove via the tea-kettle, it is only in the mechanical apparatus 


pered home and to bed 
without any further 
cooling down or rubbing-off ceremonies. 

“Japanese baths are heated almost to the boiling point by 
pipes containing hot charcoal immersed directly in the end of 
the tub, to the serious detriment of unwary Caucasian toes 
when long-legged foreigners are initiated into the native-bath 
mysteries. 

“The Roman therme were heated by a great hypocaust, or 
furnace, which sent hot air through the hollow walls of the various 
chambers and also brought up the temperature of successive 
reservoirs of. water from cold to temperate and hot. Charcoal 
or wood was the fuel. 

“The Russian and Turkish vapor baths, which were adap- 
tations and successors of the Roman dry baths, were not 
infrequently produced by the simple process of pouring 
water upon hot stones or bricks or directly upon a char- 
coal stove. The immemorially time-honored morning bath 
of ‘Merrie Englande’ dispenses with the heating problem by 
the simple expedient of ignoring it. Cold baths are said to 
have been the fashion among the Angles and Saxons, and the 
fashion has never changed. 

‘‘Not all the baths of history, however, were remarkable for 
temperature or the lack of it. There were mud, sand, wine, milk, 
and veal-broth baths. Perfumes, pomades, the juices and 
effusions of strange herbs and plants added to the baths of 
noted personages. One beau of London was wont to have the 
yolks of 100 eggs put into his baths, truly a luxurious bath to the 
modern market mind.” 
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NATURE’S NOISES 


HE NOISES OF NATURE, including “thundering, 

roaring, howling, shrieking, humming, murmuring, and 

whispering,” are discust and explained by Dr. W. J. 
Humphreys, professor of meteorological physics in the United 
States Weather Bureau, in an article on ‘“‘Sounds of Meteor- 
ological Origin,” contributed to the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, and quoted here from an abstract appearing in T'he 
Scientific American Monthly (New York). The principal sources 
of the various noises enumerated above are electric storms, 
earthquakes, wind, and rain. He begins with thunder, one of the 
most familiar and impressive of meteorological sounds, which 
he says, has been ‘‘explained” in many ridiculous ways. He 
goes on: 


“Tt is known that sudden and intense heating and molecular 
dissociation occur along the path of a lightning discharge. 
Hence a corresponding abrupt expansion, simulating a violent 
explosion, also occurs along this path; and this expansion in 
turn produces a compression wave in the surrounding atmosphere 
that travels outward exactly as would any other sound wave. 

“The long continuation of thunder is due chiefly to the great 
difference in the distance of the nearest and farthest points of 
the lightning path from the observer. If this difference is five 
miles, as it occasionally is, the duration of the thunder, owing 
to this cause alone, is roughly twenty-four seconds. 

“The duration of thunder is also prolonged by reflection. 
Oceasionally the echo prolongation is very pronounced, but it 
is everywhere variable and uncertain, 

“The great variations in the intensity of thunder that consti- 
tute its characteristic rumbling are due to crookedness of path, 
to discharges following each other in rapid suecession, and to 
reflection. However, mountains and hills are not nearly so essen- 
tial to the rumble of thunder as occasionally they are said to be, 
for the rumble, whether in the valley, on the plain or on the peak, 
is substantially the same. 

“Thunder seldom is heard more than fifteen miles. This is 
much less than the distance to which cannon are sometimes 
heard. 

“From time immemorial low, rumbling, thunder-like noises 
(brontides, mistpoeffers, ‘Barisal guns,’ ete.) of short duration 
have been heard in many parts of the world, both singly and in 
irregular series. They are only the rumblings of earthquakes 
too feeble for registration or other than aural detection. This 
inference is strengthened, if not indeed confirmed, by the fact 
that earthquake adjustments have been known to occur in a 
long irregular serics of shocks that became feebler and feebler 
until only the characteristic low rumbles remained as presumable 
evidence of their passage.” 


One of the most familiar nature noises, the howling of the 
wind, has never been completely explained, Dr. Humphreys 
says. This much is known: the howling, like other ewolian 
sounds, is due to eddy motions in the atmosphere immediately 
beyond the obstructing object. There is no resonance or other 
organ-pipe action. He continues: 


“Let the direction of the wind make an appreciable angle 
with the roof and let the latter either project a little beyond 
the gable wall or, at least, come up flush with it. Under these 
conditions the wind will have its maximum velocity as it leaves 
the roof, and there is only a comparatively thin sheet. This 
sheet in turn, immediately on escaping the roof, drags along 
some of the air just beneath it, and 1s itself slightly deflected in 
the direction of the consequent pull. In this way an abrupt 
change in the direction of flow is produced to the edge of the roof 
and hence eddy after eddy is formed with such frequency and 
such approach to regularity as to produce a more or less musical 
note. 

“Few things, perhaps, have been more absurdly explained 
than has the well-known humming of telegraph and telephone 
Wires, and that in spite of the fact that the correct explanation 
has long been at hand. 

“Tt was shown by Strouhal that wind normal to a cylinder, 
such as a stretched wire, produces xolian tones even when the 
cylinder itself takes no part in the vibration. Whenever the 
tone thus produced coincides with one of the proper tones of the 
wire, the wire itself, if suitably supported, then vigorously 
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vibrates, normal to the direction of the wind, and thereby in- 
creases the loudnevs and also holds the pitch fixt over a consider- 
able range of wind velocity. The humming of telegraph and 
telephone wires is not due to the elasticity of the wires, but to the 
instability of the vortex sheets their obstruction introduces into 
the air as it rushes by them. 

“From the experiments of Strouhal, above referred to, it is 
evident that pine needles, bare twigs, and even the branches of 
trees, must all produce wxolian notes—that trees must have 
voices, even voices that are characteristic of the species. And 
they do. 

“The muffled plaint of the oak at the wintry blast, for instance, 
has but little in common with the sibilant sigh of the pine. And the 
reason is obvious: the twigs and branches of the one, because 
relatively large and of many sizes, produce a multitude of low 
tones, while the innumerable fine needles of the other give a 
smaller range of high-pitched notes. 

“Just as the wolian whispers of the myriads of needles on a 
single pine tree, or of the numerous twigs on an oak, for example, 
blend into a whisper of the same average pitch, but vastly greater 
volume,-so too the whisperings of a great many individual trees 
merge into the well-known murmur of the forest. 

“When a mountain well wooded along and near its top is 
crossed by a wind approximately at right angles to its axis, it 
often. happens, particularly during winter when there are no 
protecting leaves on the trees (or at any time if the forest is pine), 
that, in the leeward valley, one hears a low sighing or moaning 
noise which, as the wind over the crest grows to a gale, gradually 
swells to a cataract,roar. Th's, too, is only another instance of 
the combined effects of myriads upon myriads of wolian whis- 
pers, accentuated, indeed, along the valley through their crude 
focussing by the descending winds. 

“In addition to the above, there also are numerous other 
sounds that-might, more or less justly, be called meteorological, 
such as the rustle of leaves, due to the rubbing together of the 
foliage as trees and branches are shaken by the wind; the roar 
and whir of the tornado, due. to the wrecking by the storm of all 
things in its path, to the wind eddies engendered by every ob- 
struction, and to the more or less continuous rumble of thunder; 
the patter of rain, due to the successive falling of innumerable 
drops on a roof, pavement, compact soil, and the like, or into 
a body of water; the rattle of sleet (frozen raindrops) due to the 
driving of the small ice pellets against any hard object—the 
window-pane, for instance; the clatter of hail, due to the fall of 
relatively large lumps of ice upon a roof, or other hard surface, 
and even (occasionally reported in connection with severe storms) 
to their striking together in mid-air; the detonations of meteorites 
due to violent disruptions owing to their sudden and intense 
heating; the sizzle of St. Elmo’s fire, the faint crackle of the 
constant stream of feeble electric discharges from mast tips or 
other points thus strangely illuminated; the swish of the aurora, 
due, apparently, to autosuggestion, and, of course, many more.” 





SEVERAL KINDS OF RHODIUM—A correspondent of The 
Daily Mail (London) is quoted in our issue of June 18 as 
asking, ‘‘Why are rats so keen on aniseed and rhodium?” The 
editor of the Mail understands this to mean the metal rhodium, 
and indulges in some pleasantry on the subject. Several cor- 
respondents, learned in pharmacy, write us to say that “oil 
of rhodium” has nothing to do with the rare metal of that name. 
Mr. Edward P. Higby, of the California State Hospital, Stockton, 
Cal., writes: 


“For the information of ‘an ex-president of the Electro- 
chemical Society’ and whoever else is only acquainted wivu 
rhodium as an element, I quote from the United States Dis- 
pensatory: 

***Oil of Rhodium—This is said to be the oil from the wood of 
Convolvulus scoparius or Genista canariensis. It is used to 
adulterate oil of rose. An oil of rhodium is sold to rat-catchers 
as a lure for rats, which is made by mixing one part oil of rose 
with twenty parts oil of copaiba.” 


A. R. Eberle, of Milwaukee, Wis., writes: 


“As a druggist, I will say that in regard to rhodium the 
London writer evidently wrote oil of rhodium. This is also used 
in bait to attract fish, and I feel certain is what the London 
writer had written.” 
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WHY DO WE DIE? 


NLY BECAUSE we are so complex. This is the latest an- 
swer of science to this age-old question, according to an 
editorial writer in The Journal of the American Medical 

Association (Chicago). It has long been believed by biologists 
that death is not due to any natural property of the protoplasm 
that makes up our bodily cells. Primitive cellular organisms that 
propagate by division may thus live indefinitely. The higher 
organisms, we are told, die because their structure is a compli- 
cated one. There is a very delicate state of balance, and it is easy 
to disturb it so that the whole structure fails. This is the price 
that we pay for the multiplicity of our functions. Would you 
rather be a protozoon and live forever; or a man, and die? This 
is, in effect, the alternative that nature holds out to us. Most 
of us will probably be disposed to be glad that we are what we are, 
even if our enjoyment of the multitude of aptitudes and abilities 
with which nature has endowed us is to be brief. Writes the 
editor: 


‘Biologists have pointed out that the longevity of man is in a 
sense determined not only by the innate constitutional properties 
of the protoplasm of his living tissues but also by the possible 
appearance of adverse environmental conditions. The latter are 
to a considerable extent controllable; they can be averted or 
rendered less frequent by many precautions such as form part 
of the dictates of modern preventive medicine and personal 
hygiene. 

“By improving the environment of the individual and limiting 
the likelihood of detrimental forces being brought into play 
against him, it is not unlikely that the average expectation of 
life may continue to be increased. 

“This possibility rests on the assumption, however, that the 
inherent capacity of protoplasm to grow and be restored is not 
self-limited. If senescence and death are necessary attributes of 
living matter, even ideal conditions of existence will sooner or 
later be without avail. Weissmann long ago concluded that 
originally protoplasm possest ‘the property of potential immor- 
tality.’ Exprest otherwise, the living matter was assumed to be 
capable of reproducing itself indefinitely, if accidents, disease, 
ete., are barred. 

“Others have argued that some sort of contribution from 
other protoplasm, as in copulation or conjugation, is in- 
dispensable to the continuity of life. The elaborate studies of 
Woodruff have shown, however, that this is not necessarily the 
ease. He has succeeded in maintaining a culture of Paramecium 
through reproduction by mere divisionsof its protoplasm without 
conjugation for more than thirteen and one-half years, during 
which time more than 8,400 generations were thus attained. 
Hence we may conclude with Woodruff that under a favorable 
environment the protoplasm of a single cell may be self-sufficient 
to reproduce itself indefinitely. The long-continued growth of 
the tissue cultures maintained by Carrel and his associates at the 
Rockefeller Institute point to a similar conclusion for certain 
types of mammalian cells. 

“Tt will then be asked why natural death is so inevitable in the 
higher organisms. 

“To this question Pearl has found an answer in the com- 
plexity of these forms of life—in the differentiation of structure 
and function in the body. It is, to quote Pearl, a complex 
aggregate of cells and tissues, all mutually dependent on 
one another and in a delicate state of adjustment and balance. 
If one organ for any accidental reason, whether internal or exter- 
nal, fails to function normally it upsets this delicate balance, and 
if normal functioning of the part is not restored, death of the 
whole organism eventually results. Protozoa may in a sense be 
immortal. Germ cells are likewise immortal. The modern trans- 
plantation experiments have demonstrated that certain somatic 
cells, such as tumors contain, may continue to live and grow 
indefinitely. But by their specialization the higher forms forego 
the power of independent and indefinitely continued existence. 
This is the price paid for the differentiation of special functions. 
Thus, says Pearl, if in such an interlocking and mutually depen- 
dent system any one part through accident or in any way what- 
ever gets deviated from its normal functioning, the balance of the 
whole system is upset. If the departure of any part from its 
normal functional course is great enough to be beyond correction 
promptly through the normal regulatory powers of the organism, 
death of the whole will surely ensue.” 








CHILDREN’S DREAMS 
‘k= CHILDREN LIKE to write descriptions of their 


dreams and do so much more graphically than they are 

able to describe their actual experiences, is one of the 
conclusions drawn by Dr. C. W. Kimmirs in a recent book on 
this subject recording experiments on 6,000 London elementary 
school children of 8 to 14 years. Dreams, Dr. Kimmins believes, 
are rather a sign of superior intelligence than otherwise. A 
reviewer in The British Medical Journal (London) notes that 
the dreams of childhood are as real to them as the facts of daily 
experience, and have a meaning in the physiology of the child 
mind. He proceeds: 


“Dr. Kimmins’ method was to secure narration individually by 
the younger children to skilled observers, and to arrange that all 
dreams of children over eight years of age were recorded by the 
dreamers themselves in response to the request. ‘Write a true 
and full account of the last dream you can remember. State 
your age, and also say about how long ago you had the dream 
you have described.’ He notes that in spite of fear dreams, 
children in normal health delight in dreaming and it is an evident 
pleasure to them to talk about and record their dreams. There 
is also a remarkable power of graphic description which exceeds 
their ability in ordinary essay writing and is so much in advance 
of their general standard of achievement that it would appear as 
though some fresh element had come into play. Dreams are far 
clearer and more vivid in the calm country than in the noise of 
London. Change of environment stimulates, and hard mental 
work increases, the tendency to dreams; a stuffy bedroom 
diminishes their clearness. Persons of well-developed intel- 
ligence dream far more frequently than those of low culture. 
Dreams of motion, falling, flying are rare under the age of nine 
or ten years; they then increase in frequency up to the age of 17 
or 18. Regular institutional life tends to diminish this type of 
dream; the deaf scarcely ever experience it; febrile states ac- 
centuate the liability greatly. The fear dream is very common 
in quite young children; 25 per cent. were of this nature, and 
were chiefly of the dread of objectionable men; the fear of animals 
was more common amongst boys than girls. School activities 
appeared little in the dreams of children of any age. Air raids 
figured little, for the last of them occurred seven months before 
the investigation was made. Domestic occurrences and fairy 
dreams delight the girls, rarely the boys. The dream ghost 
has almost vanished. In dreams of adventure, common with 
boys, the dreamer is usually the hero or heroine. Amongst the 
blind and deaf dreams are lacking in variety; fear dreams are 
excessive—fear of animals particularly with the deaf, fear of 
fire with the blind; to the blind the air raid was a far greater 
terror than to the normal child, and the impression of it extended 
to a year after the last raid; for the deaf the raid had no terror. 
The dreams analyzed afford no evidence that a child blind from 
birth ever sees as a dreamer, but abundant evidence that those 
who have recently become blind see clearly. It is suggested 
that a careful study of children’s dreams may throw much light 
on the special interest and desires of the child of different ages, 
and (especially where dreams of unfulfilled wishes recur per- 
sistently) on those elements which are conspicuously lacking in 
the life of the child, and may seriously interfere with his natural 
development. Of these, the most obvious are dreams which 
indicate underfeeding and those which give evidence of stress 
and strain.” 





THE FAILURE OF DAMS—With regard to a statement 
quoted in our issue for July 9 to the effect that the flood at 
Pueblo, Col., was largely the result of the failure of dams, Walter 
L. Drager, secretary of the Colorado section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, writes to Tue Dicrst from Denver 
as follows: 


“The only storage-dam failure incident to the catastrophe at 
Pueblo was the destruction of the Schaeffer Reservoir dam on 
Beaver Creek, which has a capacity of only 3,100 acre-feet. The 
flood from this reservoir reached Pueblo about 3 p.m. on June 5, 
about thirty-eight hours after the crest of the main flood had 
passed the city, and caused very little damage. The high-water 
mark was reached about 1:30 a.m., June 4, at which time it has 
been estimated that a flow of 100,000 cubic feet per second was 
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ing Pueblo, while the channel of the Arkansas River at this 
point was only safe for a capacity of 25,000 or 30,000 second-feet. 
This flood was caused solely by concentrated rainfall in the 
Arkansas watershed and had nothing whatever to do with the 
failure of any dams.” 





WHAT IS THE BEST CLIMATE? 


N THE WHOLE, one that varies moderately, answers R. 

H. Ward, in his recent book on ‘‘Climate and Health,” 

which inspires a leading editorial in The Journal of the 

American Medical Association (Chicago), part of which we quote 

below. And variety may be otherwise than climatic, so that with 
a suitable change in rest, diversion, diet, 
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BUSSES RUNNING ON RAILS 


HE MOTOR-BUS has evidently come to stay, and 

railroad men are wondering whether, if they work so 

well on highways, they may not do equally good service 
on existing rail lines. Short branch lines on which companies 
are compelled to provide passenger service at a loss, because this 
service now means the use of a standard steam-locomotive with 
its heavy train, should weleome, it would seem, this lighter 
and easier mode of conveyance. This is the point of view of 
an editorial writer in The Railway Review (Chicago). Light 
local passenger service, he points out, is undoubtedly the 
most expensive luxury in proportion to the returns that the 





ete., the very best “climate” for a man 





may be that which he can easily make for 
himself at home. When the doctor sends 
you far away for your health he is prac- 
tising climatotherapy, which has been 
defined broadly, the writer tells us, as 
the use of climate for checking or pre- 
venting the development of disease, and 
for aiding the recovery of those who are ill 
orconvalescent. He continues: 


“Tf, indeed, temperature and humidity 
and diverse other factors are elements in 
determining the well-being of mankind, 
the physician has the imperative duty 
of learning where they are to be found 
within easiest reach for his patients. 
Hence the query: ‘What constitutes a 
good climate?’ To this a well-known cli- 
matologist has frankly replied that 
‘perfect’ climates do not exist, that every 
climate has some disagreeable features. 7" : 
Health resorts are never equally desirable A ee ae 
at all seasons. Every climate has advan- 
tages of its own but some climates have 











ONE RAILROAD'S ANSWER TO MOTOR COMPETITION—A MOTOR-BUS ON RAILS, 
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more, and some have fewer, disadvantages. 

“Although scouting the idea of a perfect 
dimate, Ward regards as a pretty general agreement among 
physicians, physiologists, and climatologists that, excepting those 
who are distinctly ill, the best climate for most persons and most 
of the time is one that has frequent moderate weather changes; 
fairly marked annual and diurnal variations in temperature; a 
reasonable amount of cold during at least part of the year;a 
refreshing variety in the amount of cloudiness, and sufficient 
rainfall to provide enough moisture for the growth of grass and 
crops. Such a climate, Ward adds, is an intermediate one. 
It is neither invariably hot nor permanently cold. It is neither 
monotonously arid and cloudless, nor always dull and rainy. It 
is between all extremes. The climates of much of the so-called 
‘temperate zones’ are of this general type. Their physiologic 
effects are intermediate between those of the equatorial and 
those of the polar zones. They exercise the body’s power of re- 
action and adaptation, keeping it physiologically active.” 


The search for a better climate frequently means, the writer 
goes on to say, a change in something more than meteorologic 
environment. It is not the air for the lungs, the temperature for 
the skin, the altitude for the circulation, or such incidents that 
alone are sought. Social, mental, and physical changes occasion 
their own beneficial or baneful transformations. He proceeds: 


“Many of the advantages which rest, recreation, diversion, 
outdoor life, relaxation, altered diet, expert medical attendance, 
and proper hygiene secure under the guise of a ‘change of cli- 
mate’ could frequently be secured at home with less hardship 
to the patient. Frequently the home will become a health resort 
ifit can be made a pleasure resort. In the case of specific diseases 
such as tuberculosis, we have gradually learned the importance 
of teaching the patients how to live at home. The burden of 
recovery is no longer shifted solely to the ‘resort’ in a far-away 
place. Have we not neglected all too often the possibility of 
taking advantage of local climates? Perhaps it will become more 
popular in the future to seek health at home.” 


railways can offer the public. Locomotives retained in this 
class of service are invariably old and decrepit so that the cost 
of their maintenance usually runs high. Branch lines are sel- 
dom built for passenger traffic, but once constructed, passenger 
service is demanded and must be given even after the original 
freight prospects may have become exhausted. He continues: 


“Faced with these discouraging circumstances in the operation 
of light passenger service, it has been particularly galling to 
railway management to observe the automobile-truck and -bus 
thriving on the very traffic that has caused the railways an 
actual loss. This situation has naturally been aggravated in 
the minds of railway managers by the fact that the automobile 
is being run over a road built and maintained by the taxpayers. 
The most effective policy is to fight fire with fire. A very 
plausible remedy is suggested in the form of a rail motor-bus. 
Following closely in detail the main features that are responsible 
for the successful performance of the automobile-truck, it may be 
assumed a rail-bus can be constructed which embodies the same 
elements of simplicity in construction, reliability in performance, 
flexibility in operation, light weight, and low first cost. It is 
possible that if the rail motor-bus is to be successfully operated 
as a substitute for the light passenger-train in main-line sérvice 
as well as on branch lines, a maximum speed of more than thirty 
miles per hour should be attainable.” 


Elsewhere in the same issue a rail-motor-bus and trailer built 
by a well-known car company to meet just this emergency are 
described and illustrated. We are told that a railway com- 
pany operating one of these motor-vehicles has averaged as high 
as fourteen miles to the gallon of gasoline, a sufficient indication 
of what it can save in operating expenses. The car weighs 
approximately 11,000 pounds, can be operated at a maximum 
speed of thirty miles per hour, and when required, trailers may 
be used without materially decreasing the speed. 
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FLEMISH PRIMITIVES FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


EW GIFTS to a public museum are so easy of acceptance 
as that made by the Fifth Avenue jeweler, Michael 
Dreicer, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. No con- 
ditions are attached save one, that the collection shall be 
kept intact and exhibited in a separate room for twenty-five 
years. After that time the various pieces may take their places 








Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
CHRIST APPEARING TO HIS MOTHER 
By Roger Van der Weyden 


This and the two following pictures were included in the bequest 
of Michael Dreicer to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 











in the general historical arrangement which is believed in these 
days to be the raison d’éire of a museum. Twenty-five years, it 
is pointed out, is a mere period of time in the life of a museum, 
and already it is understood that the testator’s wishes will be 
carried out by the Museum authorities. The collection, which 
has been valued at $1,000,000, is not confined to pictures, but 
its canvases are among the conspicuous objects of which it is 
composed. Mr. Dreicer was ‘not altogether indifferent to 
the cult for Renaissance painting and sculpture, which has been 
so characteristic of American connoisseurs in recent years,”’ 


New York Tribune—probably Mr. Royal 
There is a 


says a writer in the N 
‘“*There is a portrait by Lorenzo Lotto. 
Della Robbian group. There are religious compositions from 
the Italian school in the same period. But the special note 
of the Dreicer collection is one less familiar in this country, on 
the value of which it is peculiarly interesting to dwell. It is 
the note of Primitive simplicity and truth as it was struck in 
northern Europe.”” The writer, who has been known for his 
conservatism in accepting modern expressions of the art spirit, 
points to a special value for us in these early Flemish pictures: 


Cortissoz. 


‘*Modern art is hovering on the brink of that melting-pot in 
which, as some commentators like to believe, everything is to be 
beautifully made over for the benefit of a new generation. The 
historie modes, we are told, are hopelessly outworn. Freakish 
innovators long to push them into the bubbling brew of modernist 
experiment if only ‘to see what will happen.’ At such a time 
every call to thoughtful prudence, to tried fidelities, to sanity, in 
a word, is doubly precious. That is the significance of the 
Dreicer pictures and other objects. They recall us to in- 
comparable standards. 

“Tt may seem to the layman who has not meditated on the 
traits of early Flemish art that they are arid, even ugly, beside 
the masterpieces of the south. The typical Italian painting of 
the Primitive era has an extraordinary charm in its naiveté, it is 
tenderly alluring, it is essentially a thing of grace and beauty. 
Art in the north appears, by comparison, harsh and bleak. 
Nevertheless great beauty is there, the beauty of sincere feeling 
and a profound artistic rectitude, which easily counterbalances 
the want of sensuous appeal. Mr. Dreicer comprehended this. 
He loved the stern realism in the portraits of Memling, Van 
der Weyden, Mabuse, and Cranach. He kindled to the con- 
centrated emotion and the superfine workmanship in the de- 
votional art of their epoch. He grasped the fact that the art of 
painting has never had a nobler meaning than in certain of*its 
more austere phases. 

‘It is in giving to the Metropolitan some masterly illustrations 
of an inspiring tradition that Mr. Dreicer has rendered a rich, 
constructive, and timely service to the public. His paintings 
hold up once more for our study and delight ideals of spiritual 
serenity—and conscientious technique. They affirm lasting 
principles of pure color, polished draftsmanship, and dignified 
style. There has been, of course, no lack of similarly sound 
object-lessons in the museum. But the Dreicer bequest, through 
its compactness, its brilliance, and its individuality, will com- 
mand special attention. Its Flemish pictures, its French Gothie 
sculptures and enamels, withdraw us for a moment from thoughts 
of art as a decorative luxury and ally it instead with everything 
that is fine in the human soul. The art lovers of America have 
received no more admirable gift.”’ 


Commenting on the conditions of the gift The Evening Telegram 
(New York) observes: 


**A collection of works of art valued at $1,000,000 that goes to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art under the will of the late 
Michael Dreicer is not only very important in itself, but sets a 
good example as to the way such gifts should be made. 

‘‘One of the greatest difficulties of the Museum, and indeed 
of all great museums, has been that they receive collections with 
the proviso that they are to revert to the heirs of the donors if 
any radical change is made in the hanging. 

**So it is a case of accepting all or nothing. 

‘There have been instances here and abroad of hundreds of 
paintings being shown because they include perhaps a score of 
masterpieces. 

“The few good things made it impossible to reject the offer. 
The number of objects not so good take from the general value 
of the whole. 

‘By acting as he did Mr. Dreicer made it possible at the close 
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of the stated period to distribute the pictures, etchings, statuary, 
tapestries, and porcelains in the proper departments. 

“Owing to the great growth of the Museum and the increased 
eost of maintenance, any tying of the hands of the trustees 
ereates such an embarrassment as Mr. Dreicer carefully avoided.” 





THE CLASSICS A REMEDY FOR 
NATIONALISM 


HE CLASSICS, which have had so hard a time fighting 

for their life in the past generation, may regain their vi- 

tality through the very logic of most recent events. 
The Springfield Republican argues for their return, especially for 
Latin, as an offset to the provincialism of recent nationalistic 
developments. It is incited thereto by a British royal com- 
mission on education which deplores that Greek is almost 
entirely excluded from the secondary schools of Wales, where 
the study of Gaelic literature has become the fashion. The 
commission has this to say: 


“With loyalty to Wales and with her best national character- 
isties we are in full sympathy, but we feel that a deeper knowledge 
of other people’s past and present, which comes through chan- 
nels of acquired languages, would make her thought at once 
more national and international.” 


The Republican looks upon it as ‘‘a fair point that classical 
studies, as the commission suggests, may offer a corrective to 
the narrowness which is the besetting danger of ardent nation- 
alism.” Continuing: 


“There is no local idiom so obscure or barbarous that it is not 
worth conscientious preservation by those who inherit it, but 
loyalty of this sort need not stand in the way of liberal studies. 
Europe is full of these limited languages of small nationalities, 
many of them interesting, some of them containing literary works 
of real merit. The revival of interest in them, which began in 
the eighteenth century, has contributed much to the variety and 
richness of European life; it has also been closely connected with 
the rise of the exaggerated nationalism which is making so difficult 
the establishment of the new order. On the esthetic side this 
picturesque variety and local color may be clear gain, but 
politically it has its disadvantages. The classics are often con- 
sidered old fashioned, but their tendency is ultra-modern in 
comparison with the tribal tendency of the cult of merely local 
languages. If badly taught and perfunctorily studied, Greek 
and Latin may have no effect whatever, but in so far as the end 
aimed at is attained the effect is to unite rather than to divide, 
to give to Babel a common idiom and a common habit of thinking. 

“It is of course impossible to revive Latin as the lingua Franca 
of Europe, a réle which it played through centuries with the 
help of the Church, but if it still held its old place, which in 
Hungary it kept into the nineteenth century, it would be useful 
at the present day. The linguistic troubles of the Peace Con- 
ference are notorious; in the Big Four Clemenceau was the only 
member who spoke both French and English. Paris has lately 
been agitated by an unverified report that only English is to be 
used at the Washington conference. If Esperanto had won such 
general acceptance as to be taken seriously it would have been 
helpful for diplomatic uses on many occasions during the past 
three years. But no manufactured language can command the 
prestige and authority of Latin, and no single modern tongue 
ean take its place. For a time French seemed in a way to suc- 
ceed it, but it is now strongly challenged by English; the con- 
troversy between them would be very easily disposed of if Latin 
were available. 

“But comprehension is not wholly a matter of idiom. People 
who can not converse in Latin may be able to understand one 
another the better in spite of linguistic barriers, if. they have a 
common background of classical training. There may be room 
for difference of opinion in regard to the recommendation that 
civies, drawing, and some branches of natural science be cut to 
make more room for Greek and Latin, but it is undoubtedly true 
that the general tendency of the cultivation of the classics is 
toward broad-mindedness, toward sound political thinking, and 
toward a just balance between the national and the international 
spirit. The report is likely to lead to an interesting discussion 
of first principles.’’ 
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TO IMPROVE ON HISTORY TEACHING 


ISTORY AS TAUGHT hitherto has had many critics, 
but they have largely confined themselves to the book 
from which the lessons are drawn. The war made 

some changes in this respect, but the Freeman (New York) 
regards the voice and direction of the teacher as of more im- 
portance, and draws examples for a homily from England and 
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MARTYRDOM OF A SAINT 
By Simon Marmion 


“A masterly illustration of an inspiring tradition.” 











Sweden. It need not be overlooked that the Freeman is one of 
those journals that delight in schooling England. But we read: 


“The other day a number of estimable ladies and gentlemen 
waited on the British Minister of Education, Mr. Fisher, to 
urge upon him the need for the revision of the teaching of history 
in schools and colleges. Mr. H. G. Wells, who was one of the 
petitioners, said: ‘Unless we have a wider teaching of history, 
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going beyond national range, we are bound to have impatience, 
and all sorts of unhappy struggles, and moods of apathy alternat- 
ing with moods of hysterical combativeness; and the whole of 
international affairs has to go to the tune of that.’ Mr. Fisher’s 
reply to all this was worthy of the genial young Barnacle of the 
Cireumlocution Office. He was, he assured the deputation, 
instituting an inquiry into the teaching of history in Government 
schools, and he hoped that when that inquiry had been com- 
pleted he would be better able to consider in which direction im- 
provements were called for. With that the deputation went 
home, presumably well satisfied with the good day’s work 
they had done, and with the courtesy and attention with which 
they had been received, and the Minister went out to lunch. 

“In Sweden, however, where the eyes of the Government 
are not upon the ends of the earth, and where all is not sacrificed 
for the blessed word Mesopotamia, the educational authorities 
have lately put into foree some of the ideas which Mr. Wells 
and his fellow petitioners have keen urging upon the British 
authorities. In an admirable document recently issued to 
teachers of history the Swedish Minister of Education says: 
‘The teaching of history must be planned and carried out in 
such a manner as to make the development of peaceful culture 
through the centuries its chief object. . . . The teacher should 
take pains not to foster hatred and enmity towards other nations, 
and should impress upon his pupils that peace and a good under- 
standing among all nations is the chief condition upon which 
the common progress of humanity depends. Children must be 
made to feel that heroes in the work of peace exist, and that 
through their courage and self-sacrifice their countries have been 
well served.” Our own American Legion, we believe, is deeply 
interested in the teaching of historical truth to the youth of 
America; we share their concern and would suggest the appoint- 
ment of a commission of the Legion to investigate the quality 
and character of history-teaching in England and Sweden and 
to report upon the results of such teaching as manifested in 
the spirit, intelligence, and happiness of the children.” 





WRITERS OF REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS 


r- [ = WRITING FRATERNITY in our midst is Jarge 
enough and probably various enough. But whether 
it contains the particular type described by ‘“‘Solomon 

Eagle” in the London Outlook, others may decide: 


“IT am deprest when I think of any rejected contributor, but 
I am deprest most of all when I think of the frequently and 
perennially rejected. The most curious tribe of habitual authors 
in this country are those who are known only to editors. There 
are several men in London, a lady in Macclesfield, another in 
Exeter, whose handwritings, styles, and manners of thought 
are as well known to half-a-dozen London editors as those of 
Mr. Conrad, Mr. Arnold Bennett, and Mr. Kipling. They 
enjoy, or rather they do not enjoy, a kind of subterranean fame. 
The neighbors of Mr. Noah Davis, of Edgbaston, may or may 
not know that he writes, but they know him chiefly as a bank 
clerk or a schoolmaster who is interested in books and wears 
his hair a little longer than is customary. But in five or six 
rooms in Fleet Street or Bedford Street, Strand, or the Adelphi 
nothing is known about him personally except his inmost self, 
his ambitions, his ideals, his conception of what he can do, his 
beliefs about love and religion, his vocabulary, his rhythm, and 
(as I said) his handwriting. There are men, very likely, who 
have never seen his face, but who have seen his handwriting 
two or three hundred times. Nothing deters him. On Monday 
his poem on ‘A Level Crossing at Night’ goes back to him and, 
on Thursday arrives his article on ‘The Organization of the 
Provincial Theater.’ Pertinacity like that took Columbus to 
America, and it will take Mr. Davis nowhere. He can not 
know it himself, but everybody who ever sees his work knows it. 
Nevertheiess, he plugs on. ‘They haven’t got accustomed to 
my thought yet,’ he reflects, ‘but even these pudding-heads will 
see light in time.’ Back comes the last thing. There is another 
ready and away it goes. ‘Dear Sir, I beg to enclose a manuscript 
entitled Dash, which I hope you find suitable for publication. 
If you are unable to use it would you kindly return it. Stamped 
and addrest envelop enclosed.’” . 


While dealing with the author’s -blasted hopes he tries to let 
that person see the editor in a humane light: 


‘Some unsolicited manuscripts are mad, some are hopelessly 
feeble, most are merely amateurishly incompetent. They are 
probably written by persons who never get into print and whose 
spark seldom flickers into manuscript. Writers of very occa- 
sional poems or stories number thousands, probably hundreds 
of thousands. An editor in the course of a year will receive 
great drifts of poems from persons whom he knows and whom he 
never suspected of writing verses, and who probably conceal 
their proclivities from their friends pending their recognition 
by acceptance. These no doubt feel slightly damped—any- 
body must—when they are turned down with a printed rejection 
form or even with a friendly, wriggling, disingenuous letter in 
which labored compliments and excuses form a very diaphanous 
covering for the extremely bare fact of rejection. It is a beastly 
thing, to an imaginative man, this job of systematically throwing 
cold water on people’s aspirations.” 





CONSIDERING OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


r MHE HIGH COST OF HIGH SCHOOLS is one of the 
indulgences of American life wherein we differ from all 
other countries. Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University 

of Chicago has been intimating that we have set a pace for our- 

selves which will become increasingly difficult to maintain. We 
quoted from one of his articles in our issue of July 9, laying 
emphasis upon these economic aspects. In the New York Even- 

ing Post we find him again treating the subject, but from a 

different angle, showing how our high schools, ‘‘especially the 

newer high school of the Western States became institutional 

embodiments of the ambition of the American people for a 

universal higher education.” He writes: 


“The typical American high school of the newer type grew 
somewhat slowly during the ’70’s and ’80’s, and then it began to 
go forward with leaps and bounds. High schools have grown up 
in small towns and in the open country, where students come 
from miles around. The course of study has expanded it until 
has become a bewildering array of courses. There is a high school 
in the city of Minneapolis, for example, which offers the student 
his choice of thirty-eight academic courses and twenty-four 
vocational courses. In St. Louis there is a high school which offers 
thirty-four academic courses and twenty vocational courses. 
The average accredited high school under the largest accrediting 
association in the United States—namely, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—offers 21.13 
academic courses and 9.41 vocational courses. 

“The enlargement of the high-school curriculum has resulted 
in serious overloading of the student’s program. It used to be 
not uncommon for a boy or girl to go through high school on a 
daily program of three subjects. At the end of such a cur- 
riculum the colleges would receive the student as qualified to go on 
with the work of the higher institution. But in recent years 
everything has been set into higher gear. The high school offers 
more; the ambitious student wants to take as much as he can; the 
college multiplies requirements. The result is that the average 
student takes four subjects a day; it is not uncommon for stu- 
dents to take five subjects; cases are to be found where the pro- 
gram runs up to six.” 


The crowding of high-school work shows that more than four 
years is needed to accomplish it and evidence of this ‘‘appears in 
the practises of colleges.’’ Thus: 


“The freshman and sophomore years of all colleges are essen- 
tially secondary in character. One can take a freshman course 
in elementary French or one may take in the freshman year a 
first course in biology, or even in history. The fact is that a great 
deal of secondary school work chacacterizes the curricula of all 
college freshmen. 

‘There is, of course, another direction in which the high school 
might have expanded; that is, downward. The reason this down- 
ward expansion did not take place readily is that below the high 
school was an elementary school intrenched and by tradition so 
defined as to exclude all high-school courses. The elementary 
school would not admit algebra and geometry because from the 
beginning the elementary school knew only the rudimentary 
branch of mathematics—namely, arithmetic. 
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“As far back as 1890 President Eliot pointed out the desir- 
ability of taking over for the high school the seventh and eighth 
grades of the elementary school. He stated again and again with 
the greatest vigor that American schools are two years behind 
European schools, and he laid his hand on the seventh and eighth 
grades as the wasted years. He wrote his contention into one of 
the most significant committee reports which has ever been 

repared on American education—the report of the Committee 
of Ten in 1893. But his words did not take effect 
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‘On its record ‘ Lightnin’’ can come close to making the claim 
that it is the sort of play that the present generation of playgoers 
want. One might deduce, then, that the popular taste is whole- 
some and that it is not hard to please.” 


On the Tribune's principle of argument does “‘Chu Chin 
Chow’’ represent what the British public want, and need we take 





immediately. Elementary-school officers and par- 
ents clung to the tradition that elementary edu- 
eation must be what it had been and must exclude 
all high-school courses. 

“For the last ten years the contention of Presi- 
dent Eliot that the seventh and eighth grades be- 
long in the high school has been gaining adherents. 
A new unit has appeared in many school 
systems—the junior high school—and it is swal- 
lowing up the seventh and eighth grades and 
converting them into high-school years. 

“To be sure, the new junior high school is by no 
means limited to the traditional high-school cur- 
riculum of the last generation. Indeed, one of the 
avowed missions of the new school is to so disturb 
the first year of the high school that it shall never 
settle back into its old rut. The time was when 
every one who aspired to a high-school education 
had to negotiate the hurdle of a program made up 
of Latin, algebra, ancient history, and English. 
The new junior high school is changing all this. 
Perhaps it would be truer to the facts to say that 
the new school has taken over the ninth grade, 
because experience has shown that American 
students need something besides that old ecurric- 
ulum to make them citizens. At all events, it is 
here—a school for youngsters in their seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years of school, offering a long 
list of vocational subjects and a variety of courses 
that lead, not necessarily to more schooling, but 
often into practical commercial and industrial life.” 





TWO LONG RUNS 


WO theatrical records have just been 
established—one here and one in London. 
‘**Lightnin’,”’ a ‘“‘homely comedy,” closes 
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One of the Dreicer pictures which hold up “for our study and delight ideals of 


THREE SAINTS 
By Martin Schongauer 


spiritual serenity and conscientious technique.” 








its run of three years and one night, and such a 

record, thinks the New York Tribune “‘should throw some 
illumination on the eternal query of the managers, ‘What 
kind of stuff do they want?’” ‘‘Chu Chin Chow” has come 
to a close in London after a run of nearly five years, in all 2,238 
performances; and one wonders if London papers would argue 
the same way. The records here established are for continuous 
runs at the same theater; of course old favorites can outdo these 
figures for actual performances. But the Tribune finds a moral 
in “Lightnin’”’: 


“Bear in mind that the show is not being closed even at this 
late date because the interest in Frank Bacon as Lightnin’ Bill 
Jones is flagging. It leaves Broadway because it was contracted 
for in Chicago more than two years ago. Actually this run will 
have totaled 1,291 performances. 

“Plays of record runs in New York are of varied types. Edwin 
Booth in ‘Hamlet’ achieved a record of a hundred nights. ‘The 
Black Crook,’ one of the first of the alleviatives of the tired 
business men, lasted 475 performances. Denman Thompson’s 
tearful ‘The Old Homestead’ sobbed through 372 nights. ‘The 
Two Orphans,’ with Kate Claxton, thrilled for 218 nights. The 
record for consecutive performances until March 17, 1920, was 
held by Hoyt’s ‘A Trip to Chinatown.’ 

“The play ‘Lightnin’’ is devoid of all the appeals that most 
experts maintain are demanded for a success. There is no sex 
appeal, there is no blood-curdling melodrama, there is no display 
of draperies. The actor folk say that it is merely Frank Bacon, 
who, like Vincent Crummles, came out of the provinces playing 
himself. Yet this play has endured on the most sophisticated 
street in the most sophisticated city in the world, while the girl 
shows, the boudoir farces and the crook plays languished and died. 


” 


any flattering unction”’ to ourselves on this account? “Chu 
Chin Chow” opened in New York a year after its London engage- 
ment began, hut New York did not ask for it a second season. 
Tt is still going strong on the road, the country at large feeling a 
relish for it, so the question of taste here and abroad is not so 
easily settled. The Pa/l Mall Gazette ‘London) records: 

**At 10.30 this morning a young woman set down a three- 
legged stool at the south end of the Haymarket and seated herself 
to wait nine hours for a bold, bad robber chief. 

‘He must have been an attractive rascal, for she was joined 
shortly afterwards at the trysting-place by others. 

‘*T wo or three messenger boys, in each case representing ladies 
at 1s. 6d. for the first hour and ls. per hour afterwards, were at 
the head of the queue at the pit door. Then three women ar- 
rived, and just before midday, the first man. 

**To-night’s performance will be the 2238th, and closes a run 
of nearly five years. One would have thought that those most 
anxious to secure seats in the unbooked parts of the house to- 
night would be those who wished to avoid the future reproach of 
‘What! You never saw “ Chu Chin Chow”?’ 

“But, no. ‘I’ve seenit five times,’ said one woman. ‘I’ve been 
six,’ declared another. 

‘‘With one exception the enthusiasts said they were making 
to-day’s long wait simply because they liked the play so much, 
and not because they just wished to say they had been present 
at the last night. The exception said she was there entirely 
because she expected an exciting and jolly evening. 

‘‘After the luncheon hour the queues gradually grew, and 
actually included a few people who, like the player of the French 
horn in the orchestra, have never seen the play.” 
































C T IS EVIDENT that the Church will either have to fight 
or run,” said The Christian Century (Undenominational)} 
some time ago in discussing the attack of the Pittsburgh 

Employers’ Association on the Y. W. C. A. because of the latter’s 

‘social creed,” and it is apparent from the Labor Day message 

just issued by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 

America that the Church, if necessary, is ready to fight. The 

Y. W. C. A. “social creed” is similar to the “‘ideals’’ of the Fed- 

eral Council, and, as noted in these pages last April, include 

industrial democracy, collective bargaining, a share in shop con- 
trol and management of industry, protection from unemploy- 
ment, a@ minimum wage, and government by labor exchanges, 
and experiments in cooperative ownership. This comprehensive 
program was at once condemned by some employers as social- 
istic, and as constituting an invasion of a field in which the Church 
has no experience and can have no authority. It will be recalled 
that withdrawal of financial support was alleged to have con- 
tributed to the collapse of the Interchurch World Movement, but 
threats to act in similar fashion towards the Federal Council 
seemingly have not forced it to a change of attitude. The “‘social 
ideals’’ are still ‘“‘in good company,” notes The Epworth Herald 

(Methodist), ‘‘for the Sermon on the Mount is also taboo.” 

Beginning in recent times with the indictment of the Steel 
industry by the Interchurch World Movement, serious differ- 
enees as to what should be the policy of the Church in labor dis- 
putes and in the field of industry generally, have arisen between 
certuin elements among employers on the one hand and various 
ehureh associations on the other. The former insist that the 
Church should limit itself to a ‘“‘neutral zone,’’ whereas opinion 
as represented in the Federal Council and in other religious bodies 
holds that the Chureh should take an active part in the settle- 
ment of all troubles. Labor’s fight against the ‘“‘open shop,” in 
which much religious opinion sympathizes with labor, further 
complicates the situation, and on top of this is the recent estimate 
of the Department of Labor that there are more than 5,000,000 
unemployed in the United States, a condition which is causing 
serious concern to all departments of public opinion. 

“In such a troubled time as this it would be easy for the 
Church to hold aloof from industrial questions,’ runs the Federal 
Council's Labor Sunday message as it appears in The Christian 
Work (Undenominational). ‘‘To confine itself to simpler tasks 
would seem the path of prudence. The summons, however, is 
not to the easy way but to the way of duty. Concerning the rela- 
tions of men to each other in the economic and industrial realm, 
as well as in the other areas of life, the Church must seek to 
discover and to proclaim the mind of Christ.’ It is funda- 
mentally true that ‘‘once born into this world, all society is 
obligated to see that a human life hss a chance.” In order, 
then, that the family of the laboring man may havc fair oppor- 
tunity, life must be safeguarded, and wages ‘ 
to guarantee a higher standard of living for the workers and 
to justify their aspiration to a larger life. There can be no 
doubt that our working people should receive a relatively larger 
share of the product of industry.’’ The message approvingly 
quotes the words of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: ‘‘Surely it 
is not consistent for us as Americans to demand democ- 
racy in government and practise autocracy in industry.”” Yet— 


‘must be sufficient 


“The right of the Church to speak on human relationships in 
industry has been challenged by some representatives of em- 





THE CHURCH’S DUTY IN THE “WORLD OF WORK” 





ployers, altho upheld by many others. It is objected that min- 
isters know nothing about industrial processes and therefore 
are not competent to speak upon the relations of employer and 
employee. This is a challenge which the Church must meet by a 
full understanding and a clear statement of its relation to in- 
dustry. Even in the absence of demonstrations in familiar fact, 
the Church and its ministry would not lack a sufficient warrant 
for the proclamation of the Gospel with respect to industry. The 
Church is commissioned to bear testimony to the truth as it is 
in Christ. The responsibility for making the world of business 
and industry conform to Christian requirements rests upon 
those leaders of business and industry who profess to be 
Ch istian men. 

‘“‘But the Church is not advocating an untried experiment, 
Abundant demonstrations are at hand that every sincere ap- 
proach to the application of the Golden Rule in the world of work 
has made not only for stability by putting cooperation in place of 
competitive strife, but for lower costs and a better produet.” 


However, it is expressly stated that it is not the function of the 
Chureh to manage industry, or to teach either employers or 
workers how to manage it, ‘“‘but to interpret these Christian 
principles and to mediate the Christian spirit.” And 


“To do this effectively, its teachers, and especially its minis- 
ters, need to have direct knowledge of industrial conditions. 
They need to be sufficiently familiar with industrial processes 
and procedure so that they can illustrate and make clear what 
these principles mean in industrial relations and in the conduet 
of business. The pastor must understand the point of view of 
both the employer and the worker, so as to know the difficulties 
and responsibilities of each. This requires frequent visits to 
factories and to the homes of the workers and intensive study of 
specifie problems. Else he may know the Gospel, and still be 
like a physician who is well trained in materia medica and yet 
who, because not trained in diagnosis, fails to heal. The need 
of the Church is for men skilled in the diagnosis of moral ills that 
the Gospel may be more adequately applied to human needs.” 


The Church may also teach through laymen, who are working 
conscientiously at the problem of Christian relationships. It is 
upon the spirit and faithfulness of the laity that the future of 
our industrial life depends. But the Church ‘must assert and 
maintain the authority of Christian teaching with reference 
to the industrial order, and its own right and duty as inter- 
preter of Christian motives and ideals.”” And more, 


‘‘Let the Church keep also the comprehensive social point 
of view. It is not and can not be partizan. It is, or should be, 
the shepherd of all: rich and poor, radical and conservative, em- 
ployer and employed. Class distinctions or conflicting selfish 
interests have no permanent place in the Kingdom of God. The 
Church may find itself, in the defense of right relations, tempora- 
rily supporting the claims of a particular individual or group, 
but it is not, and can not be partizan. Its platform is the Sermon 
on the Mount. Its function is to promote good-will and to secure 
that social justice without which good-will is impossible. Others 
will propagate self-interest and class struggle; it is for the Chureh 
to work in the Master’s Spirit and to give itself to the coming 
of His Kingdom of Brotherhood upon the earth.” 


Industry (Washington) which has criticized church leaders as 
being too inexperienced to discuss industrial questions, now 
felicitates the Federal Council on its advice to the clergy “to 
acquaint themselves with the practical aspects of a most im- 
portant phase of human existence—work.” And speaking for 
employees, Justice, a New York Labor weekly, regards it as “4 
hopeful sign of the times’’ that a religious organization like the 
Federal Council ‘‘should subscribe to such industrial ‘heresy.’ ” 
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DARK DAYS FOR JAPAN’S NEWEST FAITH 


MOTO-KYO, Japan’s new religion, has fallen into the 
bad graces of the Government, which, declaring it to be 
a gigantic swindle and its adherents guilty of treason, 
has taken effective measures to wipe out the new faith and to put 
an end to the activities of its promoters. Omoto-Kyo, as told in 
these pages last December, appears as an imperialistic socialism 
combining the characteristics of communism, millenarianism, 
mysticism, and patriotism, and is represented in the Japanese 
press to be inimical to present political forms. Founded some 
years since by O-Nao 
Baasan, or Old Woman 
O-Nao, in the village of 
Ayabe, it has grown rap- 
idly, and now has a mil- 
lion adherents, who are 
expecting the day of judg- 
ment to come next year. 
For a time, says the Osaka 
Asahi, the new religion 
‘‘was as much in vogue as 
influenza. It attracted all 
the greater attention as 
its adherents included 
comparatively intelligent 
persons.”’ It is a ques- 
tion, therefore, ‘even 
more serious than the 
legal issues involved,” 
since “its prosperity is 
proof of the instability of 
the popular mind.” It is 
this very fact which has 
alarmed the Government 
and serious-minded peo- 
ple, and some Japanese 
papers see that the great 
need of the hour is wide- 
spread education among 
the masses and more instruction in the national religion. 
“Except for the lese-majesty ideas of Omoto-Kyo,”’ remarks 
the Tokio Miyako, “‘there are a hundred other Omoto-Kyos, 
even if that Omoto-Kyo is destroyed. It is natural that the 
popular mind restlessly hovering between material and soul 
and between science and philosophy should be possest by 
superstitions and false religions.’”” Expressing no sympathy 
for the ‘‘fanatical fulminations” of the followers of Omoto-Kyo, 
the Osaka Mainichi hopes now that “intelligent men will start 
a suitable cultural movement to awaken the poor victims.” 
But “if Buddhism loses its capacity for keeping in line with 
the times, one can not but be pessimistic regarding its future,” 
declares the Tokio Hochi, believing that— 
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“OLD WOMAN O-NAO” 
The peasant founder of Omoto-Kyo. 











“With the great complication of social affairs and the increased 
complexity of the mind, the religious want of the people cannot 
but increase. Is this not proved by the fact that many pseudo- 
religions have of late arisen in many places and are quite influen- 
tial? In order to exterminate them and promote the develop- 
ment of true religions, nothing is more necessary than that the 
education of the people should be promoted. 

“We do not know much about Omoto-Kyo. But it is seldom 
that the leaders of a religious body should be prosecuted on 
acharge of lese-majesty. If this charge is substantiated, it will 


‘have a not inconsiderable effect not only on the followers but 


on the minds of the people at large. Too much use of authority 
is apt to elicit a sort of martyr’s spirit. For the extermination 
of questionable religions and superstitions, therefore, we should 
rely solely on the power of education. The Constitution rec- 
ognizes the freedom of faith and religion, but this makes it all 
the more necessary that the people should foster capacity for judg- 
ment, for which purpose promotion of education is necessary.” 
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PITTSBURGH’S COURT OF MORALS 


IRECT SOCIAL SERVICE, instead of additional legisla- 
tion, is the guiding principle of the Pittsburgh Morals 
Court, an experiment in regenerative justice which, we 
are told, is amply justifying its establishment. Under the direc- 
tion of Judge Tensard De Wolf, the court was created to deal 
with every person under twenty-one years of age arrested by the 
police, with those charged with offenses against women and chil- 
dren, and those guilty of social offenses. ‘‘ Human life in a large 
city is a thing of intimate and tangled relationships, of problems 
at once too intricate and 
too simple for the applica- 
tion of statute law,” 
writes Charles W. Collins 
in The National Municipal 
Review (New York), and 
the need of some other 
remedial and corrective 
influence is apparent. 
Sensing that the problems 
of the court were com- 
munity problems and that 
‘the grown-up citizens of 
Pittsburgh were responsi- 
ble for the waywardness of 
the 4,000 boys brought 
each year to the Morals 
Court,” Judge De Wolf 
appealed to the social 
forces of the city—to 
churches, welfare organi- 
zations, clubs and citizens 
to join hands with the 
court in its preventive 
and redemptive campaign. 
Thus the original. person- 
nel of the court became 
the directing body, the 
executive force, of a large 
staff of skilled social workers, who represent, and are paid by, 
Pittsburgh’s religious and social organizations. In short, “the 
social conscience and energy of the city is mobilized to supple- 
ment and complete the regenerative work of the court.” About 
14,000 cases appear annually before Judge De Wolf, and in this 
round-up are about 4,000 boys. Their treatment in court is 
thus described by the writer in The Municipal Review: 








Photo by Adachi 
A LEADER OF OMOTO-KYO 


Nasaburo Asano, now under arrest. 











“‘Soon after their appearance in the chambers, when the evi- 
dence of wrongdoing has been presented by police or other 
prosecutors, the boys are questioned by members of the staff, 
and whenever the need is indicated the boys’ records are ‘cleared’ 
by telephone appeals to the juvenile court or Associated Charities 
Then relatives and friends are sent for. Whenever a case of 
defective mentality is suspected, the Children’s Service Bureau 
is called upon for a psychological examination. Sometimes a 
member of the court’s staff visits a boy’s home and studies his 
environment before a diagnosis is made. After all the informa- 
tion is at hand and the diagnosis is complete, the ‘case’ is pre- 
sented to the magistrate for judgment. A few incorrigible boys 
are held for trial in the criminal court or certified to the juvenile 
court; a few others are sent directly to reform schools or ‘homes’; 
another small contingent are returned to their homes, after 
parents or guardians have been advised or reproved; the larger 
number are placed in charge of agencies for ‘follow-up’ work 
under the supervision of Big Brothers. Among these agencies 
are the Jewish Big Brothers, the Catholic Big Brothers, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Urban League (colored), and the staffs of several 
settlement houses. Not only must the Big Brothers report regu- 
larly, but the court’s staff continues its supervision to make sure 
that the right brother is found for each boy; if one fails he is 
promptly replaced. 

‘‘Girls brought to the court are treated by similar methods, but 
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their cases are generally more difficult. Asa rule they have fewer 
interests through which the worker can appeal, and, unfortu- 
nately, they are usually charged with graver offenses. The saving 
detail is that a relatively small number of girls appear in court. 

“To adult offenders like treatment is accorded; that is, thor- 
ough investigations and diagnoses are made whenever the need 
is indicated.” 





GERMANY TURNING TOWARD RELIGION 


66 AITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY are not empty virtues 
in Germany and Austria,” says a Catholic writer 
recently returned from Central Europe; but a Protestant 

observer who has also spent some time in Germany, while agree- 

ing that there is a religious revival of promising proportions in 
that country, finds also an awakening of idealism which is with- 
out God and without a creed. However, the outlook in Germany 











WILL THEY RING IN GERMANY AGAIN? 


Church bells that were scrapped to make munitions of war, and 
may be wanted as religion revives. 











is brighter, for to both Catholic and Protestant it is apparent 
that ‘‘the old root is putting forth new leaves,” tho it may be 
added that the payment of reparations as a moral obligation is 
not included in the new verdure. Otherwise, there is a distinct 
note of optimism in both reports, and it seems that the Germans 
are meeting their problems with characteristic decision. ‘‘From 
a religious standpoint, the situation in Germany is improving 
by leaps and bounds,” writes the Right Rev. Monsignor F. A. 
Rempe, V. G., who spent several months in Austria and Ger- 
many distributing money and supplies collected and sent over 
by a committee of bishops of the American hierarchy. ‘‘ After 
Germany’s collapse,” runs his report to the bishops, according 
to the National Catholic Welfare Council News Service, ‘‘ there 
was evident a great loss of faith. Many raised the ery that if 
there was a Divine Providence it had forsaken them, and others 
that there was no Divine Providence at all, for with Divine 
Providence defeat would be impossible.’”” This, however, was 
only for a short time, and with only a part of the people. Now— 


‘*Everywhere the people display a wonderful energy. They 
look upon the problems facing them sanely and soberly. Radi- 
ealism finds no field among them, and they will not be caught 
in its flood unless it should be in the last desperation. They all 
proclaim that through work they will adjust their problems 
and their difficulties. The fact is that if the burdens placed 
upon Germany and Austria are not too great, if they are not 
erushing and beyond their strength, the people will support 
them through industry, spirit, and faith.” 








As it is, ‘‘ the suffering, the hunger, the humiliation have brokep 
down the very foundation, and people realize they can only tum 
to God to help them,” said Dr. F. H. Otto Melle, head of the 
Methodist Episcopal Theological Training School in Frankfort. 
on-Main, to an editorial correspondent of The Christian Work 
(Undenominational). ‘If you announce a religious subject to 
Germany to-day,’’ he went on, ‘“‘you have always a crowded 
audience. It can be compared in my mind only with the 
beginning of the Reformation.’”’ But a real fraction of the 
people, especially the young, writes The Christian Work editor, 
“have, in the judgment of many observers, turned from the 
materialistic to the idealistic.” As defined by the Germans, 
idealism is ‘‘a spirit of getting away from crass acceptance of 
the outward prosperity and power founded on force. Posi- 
tively, it is a turning toward simplicity and beauty and things 
of the spiritual and ideal, and faith in their worth and im- 
portance.”” An interesting manifestation of this spirit is the 
W andervogel, ‘‘ wandering birds,”’ which is our boy and girl Seouts 
**a little romanticized.’’ They wear no uniforms, and take week- 
end rambies, sleeping in the hay and otherwise living very 
naturally. 


“But perhaps the most interesting manifestation of the de 
velopment of ‘idealism’ is the groping toward a religion among 
the younger Socialists. Professor Radbruck, a teacher of law 
in the University of Kiel and one of the leaders of the Majority 
Socialists in the Reichstag, warned me, as he talked of it, that he 
was giving me only his personal view. Other men might see it 
very differently. He himself has not left the Church, as have 
most German Socialists, and he cares much about religion. 

“*There is,’ he says, ‘at present a great religious interest 
among the younger Socialists. It is an interest not at all 
Christian, but a worldly religious feeling.’ One should keep 
in mind that the German does not understand ‘Christian’ in 
the same sense that the ordinary modern man in America under- 
stands it. ‘Christian,’ in its conventional use in Germany, 
means pertaining to what most of us Americans would call old- 
fashioned dogma. When I asked another Reichstag leader 
whether he regarded the payment of reparations as Christian, 
he said he could not see that it had anything to do with Chris- 
tianity! My question was as surprizing to him as was his answer 
to me. Eduard Bernstein, a fine graying Jew, insisted that 
what I meant by Christian he meant by ethical. 

“*The Socialists have organized young workingmen’s societies 
in which they have a ceremony really corresponding to con- 
firmation. The movement, while not consciously religious, 
is a feeling toward a religion, tho without God and without 
ereed. Any ‘dogmatic’—I quote—‘would destroy a growth 
of this sort.’ What does a man mean when he talks about religion 
thus? ‘Religion,’ was my answer, ‘is the last ‘‘yes” to all 
things.’ That is not so very far from Franklin Lane’s ‘I accept’ 
when he wrote his credo a few months ago before his death.” 





BUYING D. D’S.—The lapse of ethical feeling involved in the 
thought of buying an honorary degree ‘exposes startlingly 
what a canker in ministerial hearts this degree business has come 
to be,”’ indignantly declares The Continent in commenting on the 
case of a Westerner who had a deal of success in disposing 
of D. D’s. until interrupted by the police. Some ministers “are 
often tempted into very petty connivances and conspiracies” to 
draw the attention of degree-giving institutions, and yet— 


‘*Plainly, the Church is to blame for keeping this deceptive 
temptation dangling before the eyes of its ministers. Either the 
Church ought to abolish—or at least refuse to recognize—the 
degree of doctor of divinity altogether, or else it ought to arrange 
to have it conferred on all its clergy who have taken full theo- 
logical preparation for their work. It might be well for the 
doctorate to be granted in course by the seminaries to all grad- 
uates at the completion of ten years’ service in the pastorate. 
At all events, one way or another, the ministry ought to be 
rescued from the curse of exaggerated pretensions and trivial 
jealousies which now darken the whole region included within the 
range of those pestiferous double D's.” 
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: 
Boys and Girls— 
Send for a Railroad Train 
“Armour's Cereal Line” is the 
name of this popular railroad. 
Lots of fun to cut out the cars and 
set them up, We'll giad to 
send a train to you, on receipt of 
sc in stamps and the name of your 
grocer, Write your name and 
address plainly, Write to— 


Armour Grain Company 
210 So. La Salle St., Chicago 























Not only are Armour’s Corn Flakes 
| made delightfully crisp and substan- 
tial—toasted “‘just right’”—with each 
flake uniformly large and select, but 
they are so carefully packaged that 
they arrive at your table with these 
qualities faultlessly preserved. 

The flavor of Armour’s Corn Flakes 
is natural and sweet, so little or no 
sugar is required. Served with fresh, 





Manufactured by 





Makers also of 











First an inner bag—then the sealed carton—and finally a parch- 
ment wrapper outside! Ask for Armour’s triple-sealed package 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Armour’s Oats, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 





































Crisp, Substantial Corn Flakes 


carefully packaged 
at our modern, sunlit Battle Creek plant 


flavory peaches or any other season- 
able fruit or berries, you'll have a 
dish certain to improve the finest 
breakfast or luncheon. 

Remember this about these superb 
corn flakes—they retain their fine 
firmness regardless of how much milk 
or cream is poured on them. They 
do not “mush down’! A guaranteed 
cereal you can depend on. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HOMAS HARDY seems to have 

rewritten the old colloquy between 
Hamlet and the Grave Digger, only his 
dramatis persone are two old houses. 
We read it in The Dial (New York). 


THE TWO HOUSES 
By Tuomas Harpy 


In the heart of night, 





When farers were not near, 
The left house said to the house on the right. 
“I have marked your rise, O smart newcomer 
I 





The other replied, 
““Newcomer here I am, 
Hence, stronger than you with your cracked 
old hide, | 
Loose casements, wormy beams and doors that 
jam. 


“Modern my wcod, 
My hangings fair of hue: 
While my windows open as they should, 
And water-pipes thread all my chambers through. 


“Your gear is gray, 
Your face wears furrows untold.” 
“—Yours might,” said the other, “‘if you held, 
brother, 
The Presences from aforetime that I hold. 


“You have not known 
Men's lives, deaths, toils and teens; 
You are but a heap of stick and stone: 
A new house has no sense of the have-beens. 


“Void as a drum 
You stand: I am packed with these, 
Though, strangely, living dwellers whe come 
See not the phantoms all my substance sees. 


“*Babes new-brought forth 
Obsess my rooms; straight-stretched 
Lank corpses, ere outborne to earth; 
Yea, throng they as when first from the void | 
unfetched! 


“Note here within 
The bridegroom and the bride, 
Who smile and greet their friends and kin, 
And down my stairs depart for tracts untried. 


“Where such in be 
A dwelling’s character 
Takes theirs, and a vague semblancy 
To them in all its limbs and light and atmosphere.”’ 


“Will the day come,” 
Said the new-built, awestruck, faint, 
““When I shall lodge shades dim and dumb— 
And with such spectral guests become acquaint?”’ 


*—-That will it, boy; 
Such shades will people thee, 
Each in his misery, irk, or joy, 
And print on thee their presences as on me!"’ 


Tue great leader is still looked for, but 
an English divine seems to imply that he 
is here if our sight were not blinded so that 
we could see him. The poem appears in the 
Westminster Gazette (London). 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
By Canon LANGBRIDGE 


The Kingdom of Heaven!—It folded its wings as 
a bird, 
It leapt as a flame: 
Afar and near, a hush, a wonder, a word, 
It trembled and came. 





I said, “‘I will cast the World to the Winds and 
arise: 
He is lost who is late"’: 
But I saw that it had not assembled the strong 
and wise, 
And I sigh'd, “‘I will wait.” 
But soon the Kingdom of Heaven was heard no 
more 
As a lonely sigh: 
It grew to a multitudinous murmur, a roar, 
A conquering cry: 
It roll'd as a wave, it storm'd the sea and the shore, 
It drank the sky, 
It drown'd the stars of the sky. 
I rose and I went in the heart of a countless throng, 
Wonderful, white: 





| The 


Our feet were a tempest, the mountains fled at our | 


song,— 
As it rose in its might:— 
“Lord of the flag and the fight, 
Thou unto whom the worlds and their glories 
belong, 
Grant us Thy light.” 
But now my soul grew cold with an evil dread, 
And I could not sing: 
““Marshals, ambassadors, 
I said, 
“But where is the king?"’ 
Then, with the sense of a sea, remote, unheard, 
Of a waste unknown, 


banners and blazons,” | 


See! Far above, among clouds, in a straight line 
To the south wing their way some birds, in swift 
passage— 
The crying of cranes .. . 


Dear ones and free ones! Flying at random, 
Some message for me from my native province, 
From my own meadows .. . 


Have you not brought? Not seen in my homeland 
How it is there? In the well-beloved country 
Are the folk happy? 
same ... all the same... . For beaten 
and hungry 
Struggle the people in poverty hopeless, 
Stagger and die. 


The huts are the same, and the groans and the 
deep woe... 
The lash and the yoke .. 
ocean 
Of human blood. 


. and the bottomless 


As of old in the wretched and dim-lighted cottage 


| Withers and grieves for her son the old mother, 


(While the trumpets cried and the wind of our | 


shouting stirr'’d 
The lamps of the Throne) 
There crept to my heart a waiting, a want, a word, 
Faint as a foam-flake blown: 
“IT am here, in the night, alone.” 


Tue following appears in the New York 
Evening Post without mention of the trans- 
lator. 
‘‘the author of the following poem is un- 
known. 
prison in Moscow, or in the Yaroslav jail, 
according to, the Russian newspaper 
Volya Rossii (‘The Will of Russia’), 


As a preparatory note we read that 





It was written in the Butyrka | 


| in Prineeton. 


published in Prague, which printed it in | 


the issue of July 31, 1921. The author is 
obviously some one who was in prison 
under the Czar for political offences.” 


AS OF OLD 


(Russia, 1920) 


The yearsofold . . . the yearsofthefar past . . 
The grating the same, and the walls, and the 
dungeons; 
The prison the same... . 


Chained and in torment my thoughts and my | 


forces... 
Dampness .. . and silence .. . 
cold tomb... 
And a half-light .. . 


and chill of the 


The bars the same, and the guards with their 
bayonets ... 
Vengeance and violence . . . all the old blindness 
Of wrath and steel... 
Moanings and curses... dream-visions of 
freedom ... 
Sorrow and pain for the lot of the people, 
Rage and sad thought .. . 


Stars in the distance of space, like small bright 
eyes 
From the high vault of heaven in the night dark- 
ness 
Glance in at the window .. . 
The years of old . . . the years that had van- 
ished... 
The same... all the same. . 
sun of freedom 
Alike is darkened .. . 


. and the clear 


Weeping from anguish. 
Stillness . . . no more cranes are seen . . , they 
have flown past... 
Only outside the barred window tall fir trees 
Sigh in the darkness ... 


The yearsofold . . . the years of the far past . . . 
The grating the same, and the walls, and the 
dungeons, 
In the Red Prison. 


A Litany of praise to the good green 
companions of man is said by Henry 
Van Dyke in Scribner’s Magazine (New 
York), and closes with a salute to the elm 
which stands in front of his home, Avalon, 
Dr. Van Dyke in a letter to 
American Forestry (Washington) ealls it 
his ‘‘guardian tree.’”” We quote the poem 
in full: 


SALUTE TO THE TREES 
By Henry Van Dyke 


Many a tree is found in the wood 
And every tree for its use is good 
Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 


| Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit; 
| Some for shelter against the storm, 


And some to keep the hearth-stone warm; 
Some for the roof and some for the beam, 

And some for a boat to breast the stream;— 

In the wealth of the wood since the world began 
The trees have offered their gifts to man, 


But the glory of trees is more than their gifts: 
*Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts, 
From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound clod, 
A column, an arch in the temple of God, 


| A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 


A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 

Their roots are the nurses of rivers in birth; 
Their leaves are alive with the breath of the earth; 
They shelter the dwellings of man; and they bend 
O’er his grave with the look of a loving friend. 


I have camped in the whispering forest of pines, 
I have slept in the shadow of olives and vines; 
In the knees of an oak, at the foot of a palm 

I have found good rest and slumber's balm. 
And now, when the morning gilds the boughs 
Of the vaulted elm at the door of my house, 

I open the window and make salute: 

“God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 
Thou hast lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree." 
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“A mate, a partner,achum, 
an accomplice’’ —so says 
Webster of Pal—and so is 


fal —the pencil. 


A mate because he’s stead- 
fat and true. <A partner 
who lightens your duties. 
A chum ever at your beck 
and call. An accomplice 
who goes the limit for you 
—and never betrays you by 
breaking leads or jamming. 


, | Choose your Pal 


In silver plate $] 


In sterling or 
in gold filled *2 


For either long or short style 
Slightly higher in Canada 


The Hoge Manufacturing Company, Inc., 215 Fulton St., New York City 
Canadian Representative, A. J. McCrae, 23 Scott Street, Toronto, Ont. 


the pencil 
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Pal is easily filled—at the 
point. Holds leads firmly 
and feeds them freely. Ex- 
tra leads come with him. 
A renewable eraser for that 
once-in-a-while. A pocket 
clip—or ring on his cap— 
for all-the-while. 


Pal in silver plate, sterling 
or gold filled is the last 
word—and he’s /asting. 


Made in two styles: long, 
with pocket clip; short, 
with ring on cap. 
























Ask for PAL leads —in- 
delible or black. Packed 12 
in orange colored box. 


We recommend PAL leads 
for all metal pencils, and 
any high-grade leads fit 
PAL—the pencil. 


PAL is easily filled. After 
turning back the knob of 
pencil insert lead at the 
point and twist pencil 
slightly round the lead as 
lead is pressed down. 
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“GOOD WILL” IN 


VERYBODY’S POST-OFFICE, from the huge head- 
3 quarters in Washington to the row of boxes in one corner 
of the “General Store” at the crossroads, has been re- 
ceiving a course of treatments in friendliness, confidence, and 
“*get-together” efficiency. The treatments include deeds as well 
as words,so much so that the Chicago Tribune is led to look for 
further benefits. ‘‘Where there’s a Will there’s a way,” it ob- 
serves, referring to the new Postmaster-General, Will Hays, and 
his well-known ability to find ways—to say nothing of means. 
Labor organizations, civie associations, and the newspapers of 
the country, both in their news and editorial columns, testify that 
something unusual has . 





THE POST-OFFICE 


These numerous news items, bulletins, letters, and incidents 
are all part of the campaign of the nation’s “head letter-carrier,” 
as a magazine writer refers to Mr. Hays in the current issue of 
Hearst’s Magazine, to ““humanize the Post-Office Department.” 

The New York Sun comments: 


“The postmaster at Minneapolis has established a notable 
precedent in his order to drivers of parcel-post wagons to permit 
mothers upon their routes to weigh their babies daily, provided 
the babies are brought to the parcel-post scales. The idea is an 
outgrowth of the Postmaster-General’s order to ‘humanize the 
working of the department,” and it may seem to be excessive 
and to involve absurdity, 
But as a “‘humanizing” 





been happening in the 





nation’s biggest business 
concern, since he took 
charge. One day it is 
announced that hereafter 
official letters in the De- 
partment are to depart 
from the stereotyped 
forms heretofore used, are 
to be made more ordinary 
and natural, in short, 
more “human.” Thenext 
day, it may be, reports 
go out through the na- 
tional news associations 
that rural postal carriers, 
in Minnesota, Kentucky, 
and elsewhere, have been 
using their seales to weigh 
babies on their routes. 
At about the same time, 








method, and a detail of 
actual benefit to the popu- 
lation served by the par- 
cel-post carriers, the order 
can readily be defended.” 





WELL, WELL! LITTLE 
HJALMER HAS GAINE 
SINCE 





In the spring of 1920, 
some time before Mr 
Hays came into office, it 
may be remembered, the 
press of the country was 
flooded with criticisms 
which seemed to indicate 
that the Post-Office De- 
partment needed “hu- 
manizing,” along with a 
number of other things, 
It was at this time that 


tion to the nation, both 
through its own pages 








it is announced that the 
American Federation of 
Labor commends, in a 
unanimous resolution, the 
administrative policy of 





A NEW JOB FOR THE MAIL-CARRIER 


News Item: Mothers along the route are having the parcel-post mail-carrier weigh 
their babies. 
—Foley, in the Minneapolis Daily News 


and through hundreds 
of thousands of news- 
paper advertisements, 
handbills and _ posters. 
The question was, “Are 








Postmaster-General Hays. 


Shortly after, an Associated Press dispatch tells how a flying mail 
man used his plane to carry medical aid to a dying woman, cut off 
Intermingled with these 


by the floods from other assistance. 
incidents, each small in itself, has run a series of bulletins, 


letters, and public announcements from the Postmaster-General. 
Here is a part of a typical letter, referring to one of the baby- 


weiguing incidents mentioned above, read before the Rural Mail 
Letter-Carriers Association in Ohio, at their August convention: 


“The other day a rural carrier up near St. Paul weighed a baby 
for one of the patrons on the route. A photo of this has crept 
into print and is going all over the country. There is the human 
touch to this incident that interests the public. Perhaps, by 
that incident, the rural carrier has popularized himself with the 
patrons on the route and this closeness to the patrons is beneficial 
to the postal service. Weighing babies for patrons is not advo- 
cated as a means of popularizing rural carriers or the postal 
service, but getting close to the patrons is desirable and this can 
be done through service. 

“It seems to me that a rural carrier could become as close to 
the patrons on his route as a country doctor is to his patients. 
It is a matter of service in either case that establishes the close 
relationship.” 





Post - Office Employees 
Human Beings?” The question was presented together with a 
mass of evidence tending to show that the men in the thousanas 
of local offices all over the country were not being treated as 
exactly as human beings have a right to expect. The inhumanity 
and injustice of the post-office employees’ lot were laid at the 
door of the American public, but at the same time it was, and 
is, no secret that the previous postal administration disagreed 
with the present one in a fundamental attitude. It refused to 
recognize any form of union labor organization and is said to 
have taken the attitude that labor is a commodity, to be 
handled much as other commodities are. Mr. Hays’s announce 
ment on taking over his office, ran in part: 


‘Labor is not a commodity. That idea was abandoned 1921 
years ago next Easter. There are 300,000 employees. They 
have the brain and they have the hand to do the job well; and 
they shall have the heart to do it well. We purpose to approach 
this matter so that they shall be partners with us in this business. 
It is a great human institution touching every individual in the 
country. It is a great business institution serving every indi- 
vidual in the country. I know that with 300,000 men and women 
pledged to serve all the people and honestly discharging that 
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Moz comin ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. Have you ever asked your- 
self why? Could there be any other reason than 
the onnuieemiie good service that Goodyear Tires 
give their users? Today, Goodyear Tires are better 
tires than they have ever been. They are larger, 
stronger, heavier, more durable. They contain more 
material. They last longer, and cost less per mile to 
use. Whether you drive a large motor car or a small 
one, you should use Goodyear Tires. More people 
tide on n Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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duty, fairly treated and properly appreciated, all partners with 
us here in this great enterprise we can do the job. It’s going 
to be done.” 


The Department went about “‘humanizing” its business in a 
number of directions, which have resulted, according to a recent 
bulletin, in improvements listed under some fifty different heads. 
‘Somehow and somewhere,” said the Postmaster-General in 
one of his earlier bulletins, ‘‘the heart has been lost out of the 
postal service. The hands and the brains are there, but no 
heart. It is our purpose to put the whole man on the job.” 
One of the first and most important steps was a meeting with 
the executive committee of the Railway Mail Association, 
representing approximately 16,000 out of the 19,000 railway 
mail clerks. This organization, affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
had been refused a hearing by the previous administration. 
“The conference lasted from May 2 to 16 and was quite satis- 
factory,”’ reports the Second Assistant Postmaster-General: 


“The requests presented by the clerks’ representatives were, 
on the whole, very reasonable, and with slight modifications 
were agreed to, in principle. The additional expense resulting 
from the changes made in the working conditions in connection 
with vacation trips, overtime, heavy runs, travel allowances, 
ete., is estimated to be about $750,000 per annum, and a yearly 
payroll of approximately 
$45,000,000. The results have 








to get, with just and square treatment at all times.”” The Amer 
ican Federation of Labor, taking notice of the Department's 
changed attitude toward labor in general and the post-office 
employees in particular, expressed approval in a resolution, 
unanimously adopted at their Denver convention. The resoly- 
tion, which not only expresses the convention’s attitude but very 
succinetly sums up a large part of the policy of the new postal 
administration, runs as follows: 


WHEREAS, A number of recent conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have very properly criticized the labor 
policies of the Post-Office Department and have indicated the 
necessary reforms that should be established for the protection 
of the rights of the postal workers and the improvement of service 
efficiency; and 

WHEREAS, In thus endeavoring to call public attention to 
industrial deficiencies in the largest governmental agency, one 
that comes into more intimate contact with the people than any 
other public utility, the American Federation of Labor has 
realized that an enlightened postal labor policy is certain to have 
a profound influence on both public and private employment; 
and 

WHEREAS, Postmaster-General Will H. Hays has made 
publie his administrative policy to be hereafter observed in the 
conduct of the postal service and this policy conforms to the 
repeated declarations of the American Federation of Labor on 
the same subject; and 

WHEREAS, The main es 





sentials of this policy of the 





been astonishing. Our super- 
intendents report that the mails 
are being worked better than 
they have been in years; clerks 
are contented and are rapidly 
restoring the old esprit de corps 
of the Railway Mail Service. 
At first glance, the expense 
involved may seem somewhat 
large, but in my judgment, it 
was absolutely necessary, be- 
eause it is foolish to attempt 
to provide an efficient mail 
service with a _ dissatisfied, 
disgruntled lot of employees.” 


The low pay of post-office 
employees, one of the bitterest 
eauses for complaint in the 











Postmaster-General are: 

The post-office is an institu- 
tion for service and not for 
profit or politics; 

Labor is not a commodity; 

The service shall be human- 
ized; 

Employees shall have the 
right to hearings for settlement 
of grievances through chosen 
representatives and _ without 
discrimination because of mem- 
bership in any organization; 


and 

WHEREAS, The Post- 
master-General has already 
put into effect a more liberal 
and humane policy in keeping 
with these pronouncements 
and has instructed subordi- 








eonditions originally revealed 
by Tue DicEst, was also helped 
a little by an increase in pay, 
authorized by Congress, 





BEFORE AND AFTER RECEIVING THE HAYS LETTER 


nates to deal promptly and justly 


with employees’ grievances; 
—Berryman, in the Washington Evening Star therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the 








amounting in the aggregate to 
$33,000,000 a year. The ac- 
tual salary increases in individual cases were pitifully small in 
spite of this large total, as was noted by Tue DigessrT in its issue 
of June 26, 1920. But luck was with the post-office employees 
in the decreased cost of living. A post-office job, by comparison 
with other jobs, does not shape up as badly at present as it did 
a year ago even tho, as the Chicago Tribune, referring to the 
baby-weighing incident, observes: 


“The noble act of Will Hays in ordering the rural mail carriers 
to let farmers’ wives use their scales for weighing babies excites 
one’s unaffected admiration. One sees limitless possibilities in 
in this p. m. g. Some day he may be inspired to ask for a raise 
in mail carriers’ salaries. Who knows? As we have previously 
hinted: Where There’s a WILL There’s a Way.” 


Mr. Hays’s efforts, we are told, have aimed at economy, and at 
increased efficiency in the individual employee, along with better 
pay and working conditions. The fact that ‘‘their labor shall be 
regarded not as a mere commodity but as a result of the striving 
of living human beings,”’ he points out, ‘‘does not mean that any- 
body is to be ‘lax or slothful,’ but the very opposite. And,” 
he concludes, ‘‘due diligence is entitled to due consideration, 
which is what the workers in the Post-Office Department are going 





American Federation of Labor 
in convention assembled com- 
mend the aciion of Postmaster-General Hays in thus estab- 
lishing an enlightened policy and his subsequent official acts 
in instructing subordinate officials to put said policy into effect; 
and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That we believe a strict adherence to this policy 
will insure complete restoration and maintenance of service 
efficiency, with resulting benefit to all postal patrons and postal 
workers. 


A bare list of the “humanizing” activities in the Department 
would fill a column, but many of them may be included under the 
newly organized ‘‘Welfare Department.” Practically every 
large business in the country has found it important to establish 
a welfare department, observes the Postmaster-General in one of 
his bulletins, and, he argues, why shouldn’t the largest business 
in the world profit by their example? Dr. Lee K. Frankel, a 
Vice-President of the Metropolitan Insurance Company, who 
has had charge of the welfare work in that institution for many 
years, has taken on, without pay, the big contract of organizing 
the Post-Office Department in the same way. The Red Cross 
and the Public Health Service are cooperating. In so simple 4 
matter as conducting free tests of post-office workers’ eyes, for 
instance, the Welfare Department may not only save a large 
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stamped on 
articles at 


their purity. 
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Centuries ago the potter 
placed a mark on his wares 
to identify them as exam- 
ples of his skill. Later in 
history the“hallmark™ was 
‘old and silver 
oldsmith’'s 
Hall in London tw attest 
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The Mark of Quality 


_ ANCIENT practice of placing 
a mark on fine wares is still indus 
try’s method of insuring the identifica- 
tion of quality for the buyer and 
protecting his investment. 


When you buy a cord tire bearing 
the name Firestone, you know it is 
the product of a widely-reputed organ- 
ization. The name is a guarantee of 
good value. It carries a pledge, not 
only from the active head of the or- 


ganization, whose name it is, but from 
the entire force of Firestone workers, 
who are all stockholders in the 
company. 


Firestone quality applied to cord 
construction offers additional assurance 
of long mileage and satisfactory service. 
The staunch year-after-year allegiance 
of so many thousands of car-owners to 
Firestone Cords is material evidence 
of their dependable value and economy. 








MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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AMatual Carter-writien page sf 
Kinwey Co.'s records whic 

survived flames and water of 
Worcester fire. 





The ink that went 
through the Worcester fire 


—will protect your records, too 


HE photograph shows the A. B. F. Kinney Co.’s office in 
Worcester, Mass., the morning after the severe fire of last 
January rogth. 
And it tells the story of the flame and blizzard that threatened 
the life of a business that held thousands of widespread borrowers 
by simple ink-written records. 


But those records were insured, for they had been written in 


ite 


—and though scorched, tumbled to the cellar, and submerged in water 
and slush for days, they are as legible today as ever. 

Use Carter’s Writing Fluid because it does the job of writing correctly, 
flows easily, writes deep blue, dries permanent black—always the same 
because the Carter Laboratories control quality first. 

Use it and believe in it, as Kinney does. When your test comes, as it 
does come to everyone once, Carter’s will stand by you. 









If it has already saved records for you, write us about it. 


1 
- | THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
i Manufacturing Chemists 






New York « Boston + Chicago * Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 
Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink 
[Carmine] , Real-black Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico 
Paste, Photolibrary Paste, Cement, Glue 
Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, Copying 
Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamp- 
ing Inks, Vel Vet Show Card Colors, White 
and Gold Inks, Violet, Green and Blue Inks, 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers, 
Numbering Machine Inks. 
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amount of trouble and money for the 
workers, but for the Government as well, 
A national council, composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by the employees all 
over the country, will meet monthly in 
Washington with the Welfare Director to 
consider matters affecting working con 
ditions, health and general welfare of the 
employees in post-offices, mail trains, 
steamships, and other branches of the 
postal service. Baseball clubs, “get-to- 
gether clubs,’ 
in sanitary arrangements, in the cheer- 
fulness of the employees’ quarters, are 
reported from offices both before and 
following Dr. Franke!’s visit, on his present 
national tour of inspection. 

Among other ‘‘humanizing”’ expedients, 
it may be mentioned that a suggestion of 
the Postmaster-General resulted in the 
mailing, early in the day, of a vast amount 
of matter than had formerly been dumped 
into offices just before six o’clock, to the 


’ 


improvements in lighting, 


distraction of the mail workers. Post- 
masters were urged to participate in civie 
affairs, local Chambers of Commerce, 
boards of trade, ete. They were prohibited 
from acting as secret service agents, and 
supervisory officers were not allowed to 
engage in outside employment. Certi- 
ficates of illness were made easier to obtain. 
Reinstatement of employees, who for any 
reason had dropped out of the service, 
was made possible with the loss of one 
grade, instead of with the loss of all ad- 
vancement, as under the previous adminis- 
tration. Postmasters were authorized to 
grant hearings to employees, to consider 
grievances. Retirement was made optional, 
instead of forced at an arbitrarily set age 
limit. Payment for certain services was 
increased and the interpretation of man) 
rules made more liberal. It was ordered 
that reductions from the pay of rural 
carriers for failure to perform complete 
services should be made ‘only when 
proper effort is not put forth to cover 
routes in their entirety, whereas heretofore 
reductions were arbitrarily made for all 
failures, notwithstanding the carriers made 
every effort and, in some instances, traveled 
a greater distance than the mileage of 
their route. 

These many small reforms, too small to 
be noted by the newspapers which make a 
great deal of baby-weighing incidents and 
of ‘‘humanized letter-writing as taught by 
Mr. Hays,” are said to be the real founda- 
tion of the changed feeling throughout the 
nation-wide, nation-long Post-Office De 
partment. Letters by the hundred have 
testified to his co-workers’ appreciation of 
Mr. Hays’s policy in which, observes the 
Daily Gate City, of Keokuk, Iowa, “‘he has 
manifested a disposition the exact op 
posite of that of Burleson.” Even though 
as the Chicago Evening Post observes in & 
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humorous editorial headed, ‘‘The Human 
Postmaster,” all this appreciation of Post- 
master-General Hays by his own depart- 
ment may not be entirely disinterested, it is 
eminently worth while. It is noticeable 
following March 4, every four or eight 
years, observes The Post, that 





The holding postmasters of the country 
develop strong affection for the incoming 
Postmaster-General and for any policy 
which he may formulate. This is as 
human as Mr. Hays’s policy for humanizing 
the service, and so no one should even so 
much as smile thereat, for expressions of 
sympathy with any government officer’s 
endeavor always are cheering in a world 
much given to fault-finding. 


“Our Cabinet Chesterfield,” the Wash- 
ington Times calls Mr. Hays, apropos of 
his directions for humanized letter-writing, 
and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, quot- 
ing with approval his request for ‘‘the 
human quality in the matter of writing 
letters,” cites Benjamin Franklin’s ‘polite 


periphrasis,”” and concludes: 


It will be pleasant, when letters miscarry 
or are tardy, to receive the deferential 
apologies that the new administration of 
the mails prescribe. 


Both in the conduct of his own depart- 
ment, and in his attitude toward American 
questions at large, Mr. Hays, at the Wash- 
ington dinner of the Rotary Club, expressed 
his policy in the widely quoted phrase, 
“Let us have less of ‘Thou Shalt Not,’ and 
more ‘Let’s Go!’’”’ He showed this spirit, 
it has been observed, in his attitude to- 
ward the freedom of the press, when he 
held that the Government had no right 
to deny mailing privileges to Socialist 
journals. His ideas about the press, as 
comment or news touches his own depart- 
ment, are also different from those of the 
recent administration. Postmasters are 
instructed to collect criticism, so that the 
heads of departments may profit by it, 
when it is just, and answer it when it ap- 
pears to be unjust. The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, one of the many Democratic 
papers which seem to prefer the present 
Republican to the departed Democrat, 
comments that ““Mr. Hays eca!ls for criti- 
cisms of the postal service, which must 
be a stunner for Mr. Burleson, who always 
had more of them on hand than he could 
find use for.” 

To each of his co-workers, in the De- 
partment, as Mr. Hays calls them, ““The 
General,’’ as they call him, recently sent 
this striking exeerpt from the farewell ad- 
dress of Secretary Lane: 


“Ability is not lacking, but it is prest 
to the point of paralysis because of an 
infinitude of details and an unwillingness 
on the part of the great body of public 
servants to take responsibility. Every one 
seems afraid of every one. The self-pro- 
tective sense is developed abnormally, the 
creative sense atrophies. Trust, confi- 
dence, enthusiasm—these simple virtues of 
all great business—are the ones most 
lacking in Government organization.” 
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“EVERYBODY | is an Expert 


Operator on the Monroe: 


VERYBODY in the office had 

agreed that a calculating ma- 
chine was needed —the Billing 
Clerks, the Bookkeepers, even the 
Head Auditor himself. 

But the Treasurer wouldn’t 
“O. K.”’ the purchase. ‘Maybe it 
will double our figuring capacity 
and save us money,” he admitted. 
“But we’d have to hire an expert 
operator to run it. That would be 


jf? 


decided on. They brought the 
machine in. They showed him its 
simple operation—turn the crank 
forward to multiply or add; back- 
ward to divide or subtract. They 
pointed out its visible proof of 
accuracy. 

First he was amazed by its sim- 
plicity. Then he was enthusiastic 
over its swiftness and sureness. 
Soon he was actually figuring with 





another salary to 
meet and we can’t 
afford it just now. 
If everyone in the 
office could use it, 


I’d agree to buy 
it.” curate figures. 


They had him 
there! It was a 
Monroe they had 


poration. 


short cuts,”’ 





the Monroe him- 


Many Departments Using Monroes ses oe 90 

“Monroes are used in a large num- self. “I’lO. K. it, 
ber of departments of our company,” 
writes the Endicott Johnson Cor- 
“They are of inestimable 
value in turning out prompt and ac- 
The ease with which | ‘ 
its operation is learned, the proof of | It. 
accuracy in every operation and 
its flexibility make possible many 


said the Treasurer. 
“It is so simple 
that anyone in the 
office can operate 
Everybody is 
an expert opera- 
toron the Mon- 
roe.” 








MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Woolworth Building, New York 
Over 100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United States and Canada 
Member of the National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers 
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KING CONSTANTINE, TURK- FIGHTER 
AND POPULAR HERO 


ING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE gained a reputation 
early in the Great War as a sovereign too intelligent, or 
perhaps too timid, or perhaps even too pro-German, to 

fight. His tenacious and continued warfare against the Turks, 
lately resumed in Asia Minor, convinces most commentators 
that his feeling against war does not apply when war with Turkey 
is in question. The King, returned to his throne after a stormy 
time with the Allies, ‘‘fully deserves the title of Soldier-King, by 
which he is affectionately known among his loyal subjects,” 
reports one of his recent biographers. The writer, Captain 
Walter Christmas, of the Danish Navy, who is said to have been 
an intimate friend of Constantine from childhood, says that the 
only game that Constantine cared for as a boy was war. ‘And 
in this respect,’’ comments the writer, “‘ there is not much differ- 
enée between the seven-year-old boy and the man who now con- 
trols the destinies of Greece.’’ Captain Christmas goes on, in his 
volume, “King George of Greece” (McBride, Nast & Co.): 


He was never so happy as when we divided ourselves into two 
armies—Greek and Turkish—one of which occupied a mound 
fenced with aloes, which the other side had to storm. A dozen 
boys, the sons of gardeners or coachmen, were recruited by the 
rival commanders, and then the fun began. ‘“‘Conny,”’ as the 
Crown Prince was called, was always the Greek general and I was 
the commander of the fortress. I won great renown and the 
admiration of “Conny” when one day I hit upon the idea of 
dragging the garden-hose up to the top of the mound and routing 
the assailants with the aid of this mitrailleuse. 


Three times in his life “Conny” has played that game of war 
with the Turks in grim reality, observes Paxton Hibben, whose 
volume, “Constantine I. and the Greek People” (The Century 
Company), is the most recent and widely noticed biography of 
the King. Mr. Hibben, at present on the Greco-Turkish front, 
reealls the long and determined series of struggles the Greek 
ruler has waged against Turkey, in emulation of the game of his 
ehildhood:- 


The first time was in 1897, when Edhem Pasha held the garden- 
hose on the mound of the Othrys Mountains, and the Greek Army, 
ill armed, undisciplined, and unprepared for war, demoralized by 
conflicting orders from the politicians in Athens, went down in 
defeat. The experience taught Constantine the great lesson of 
his life: that an army must be commanded by its commander-in- 
chief and his staff, not by politicians 175 miles from the front. 
In the brief campaign against the Turks in 1912 Constantine 
demonstrated that he had learned the lesson. In his third cam- 
paign against the Turks, now in progress, the habit of effective, 
suceessful military operations appears to have become fixt. 


Probably no man living to-day, not even Woodrow Wilson 


excepted, Mr. Hibben goes on, has given rise to more bitier con- 
troversy than Constantine of Greece. He writes: 


From the ‘serious boy of seven, who rarely smiled,” brought 
up in the democracy of gardeners’ and coachmen’s sons for play- 
mates, that Captain Christmas found him, he has come to oce upy 
more international limelight than any other crowned head in 
Europe. Violently assailed during the war as pro-German and 
a Greature ‘of his brother-in-law the ex-Kaiser, because he in- 
sisted upon keeping Greece out of the world conflict, Constantine 
of Greece became a storm-center of intrigue and political polemics 
until his forced exile in 1917 With his return to Greece, on 
December 19, following a vote of the Greek people in which 
98 per cent. of the electorate demanded his return, he has again 
found the center of the stage with a smashing campaign against 
the Turkish ‘Nationalist army of Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 

Of the*dozen or more books written about Constantine during 
the past four years, the greater .part are mere war-time propa- 
ganda which may be dismissed as of little value. The one striking 
feature of the whole Constantine-Venizelos controversy is that 
no Greek seems to be able to write on the subject without ex- 
cessive passion and an evidently blind partizanship, which 
renders Greek works on recent events in Greece worthless. 

During the war nothing was too bad to say about Constantine 
of Greece in the estimation of the partizans of Mr. Venizelos, and 
quite a number of them said it at great length. Several legends 
were created and spread broadcast which are in the way of 





becoming ‘accepted as fact through default cf other information’ 
on the subject. The first of these is that Constantine was edye 
eated in Germany and brought up obsessed, with the radi 
of Prussianism and a belief in the divine right of kings. 


Mr. Hibben asserts that Constantine, far from being prow 
German, was very strongly pro-Ally in his sentiments. ‘Mind 
you, I do not say we shall not go to war—on the side of the 
Entente, of course—as all our interests are bound up with the 
Entente,”’ he told the author in 1915. ‘‘We could not go to war 
against the Entente, and nobody in Greece dreams of doing it,” 

All that Constantine asked for active military cooperation, 
Mr. Hibben states, was a binding guaranty of the integrity of 
Greece as the country stood at the close of the Balkan wars, 
Constantine evidently foresaw the intrigues, deals, and dis. 
illusions of the Peace Conference, even in 1916. He writes ip 
his recent book: 


“There is to be no bargaining Greece away to anybody, 
either now or at the Peace Conference,” the King said. ‘‘There 
is to be no partition of my country—I won’t have it. I make no 
other conditions whatever, but I want that one thing plainly 
understood. The integrity of ( ireece has got to be guaranteed, 
Tell your Entente friends that.’ 

I told him that I had every reason to believe that this gues 
anty would be given. 

** All right,” he replied. ‘‘I am not quite so sure, myself; but 
I shall take your word for it that you know. Now, how do you 
think it had better be done?”’ he asked. ‘‘Through my brothers 
in Paris, London, and Petrograd—or through one of the Entente 
Ministers here?” 


It was done through Sir Francis Elliot, the British Minister in 
Athens, Mr. Hibben recounts. But Mr. Guillemin, the French 
Minister, was jealous of his colleague, and at the last moment, 
when all negotiations were concluded, upset the apple-cart. 
Instead of the joint Greco-Roumanian campaign against Buk 
garia that Constantine planned, with a double attack from the 
north and south simultaneously, it was not until six weeks later, 
when Roumania was already under the steam-roller of Von . 
Falkenhayn’s armies, that the French decided to give an unofficial , 
and wholly unsatisfactory reply to Constantine’s offer. 

It is Constantine’s extraordinary popularity with his people, 
and indeed with all who come into contact with him, that seems 
to be the most remarkable characteristic of the man, says Mr, 
Hibben. He describes a review of marines and sailors from the 
Greek Fleet at Athens by King Constantine on October 16, 1915: 


Searcely had the review of the sailors ended when King Con- 
stantine, on horseback, rode unaccompanied into the crowd 
surrounding the great military exercise field. Neither aide nor 
orderly rode with him. Not a plain-clothes man was anywhere 
near. With a single gesture, he commanded his entourage to* 
remain where they were, and gave himself up to his people: 

They greeted him as one of themselves, but with.a certai 
reverence, too. They prest about him, striving to touch 
person with eager hands—to touch his saddle or even the horse 
that bore him. They clung to his stirrup and let themselves be 
dragged along as he rode slowly back and forth through the 
crowd. Now and then he spied a soldier whom he had known 
Saloniki or Janina, and called him by name, asking after the wife } 
and babies; now and then he sharply commanded the pressing , 
multitude to give way to let through some mother with a child; 
in arms, or some old woman, whose shoulder he bent down to pat 
affeetionately. 

““The koumbaros, the koumbaros!’ 
**Long live the koumbaros!”’ 

Not since Napoleon’s time has any ruler in the world gone 80 
freely and so blithely among his people as did Constantine I. on 
that day. The crowd was full of men who had been Venizelists— 
would again be Venizelists, if Venizelos should succeed; and 
Venizelos himself, their leader, was now arrayed in revolution 
against the man who rode among them. Months of the bitterest 
denunciation from press and platform had fired hatreds in the 
breasts of these quick-hating people that might easily have found 
expression in the stroke of a dagger or a pistol-shot. Nota hand 
was raised save in blessing. And the man who had dared to 
shout ‘‘ Down with the King!” at that moment would have been 
literally torn to pieces by the crowd. 

That is what the Greek people think of their sovereign. 


’ was the cry in every mouth. 
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‘See that Key 


It revolutionized the asphalt shingle industry. It 
makes possible, at last, an interlocking, locked-on roof 
that the weather can’t budge or damage—GENASCO 
LATITE SHINGLES 


Genasco Latite Shingles lay tight and stay tight because 
they’re locked together. The wind can’t pry them apart 
or make them flap. Heat can’t warp or curlthem. Rain, 
cold and discomfort are locked out. 


GENASCO LATITE SHINGLES ARE BEAU- 
TIFUL. Note “The Shadow Line” in the illustration— 
how it dispels the flat, monotonous appearance of the 
ordinary roof! Their colors—rich warm red and cool sage 
green—are natural, therefore non-fading. 


GENASCO LATITE SHINGLES ARE DURABLE. 
They ate made with TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT— 
nature’s greatest wear and weather resistant—a product 
seasoned and toughened in the tropics for ages. All-rag 
felt is used exclusively. 


GENASCO LATITE SHINGLES ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL. They actually cost less than ordinary asphalt or 
asbestos shingles, are easily and quickly applied, require 
little or no repairs and last for years. 


GENASCO LATITE SHINGLES RESIST FIRE. 
Their slate surface cannot be ignited by sparks or burning 
embers. Interior fires weld them into an air-tight blanket. 


Why not put on a Genasco Latite Shingle roof and 
avoid future trouble and expense? They are better adapted 
for laying over old wooden shingles than any other roofing. 
If your dealer does not yet handle Genasco Latite Shingles, 
ask any architect or builder where to get them or write to us. 


NewYork THE BARBER,ASPHALT = Stlous 


Chicago Kansas City 
Pittsburgh CQMEANY 


Asphaltic Roofing, Flooring,Paints and Allied Protective Products 
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Our Armstrong Table Stove is aiways ready for 


the emergency. hen friends come in un- 
expectedly, in no time we have a bite to eat. 
And I prepare it right on the porch. 


Three Dishes 


for Four— 
all cooking at once 


HE Armstrong Table Stove cooks 

three things at once. You can 

boil, steam, broil, toast or fry— 
enough of each dish to serve four 
persons. 


It is economical to operate, too. The 
Armstrong Table Stove uses no more 
current than the ordinary single elec- 
tric toaster. 


Waffles and toast are browned on 
both sides at once. The patented de- 
sign of the stove concentrates all of 
the heat from the two heat units on 
the utensils. 


A complete equipment comes with 
the stove—toaster, deep boiling pan, 
griddle, four egg cups and rack. The 
utensils are of aluminum, light, and 
good looking. 


The tilting plug of the Armstrong 
Table Stove never sticks. Ask your 
electrical or hardware dealer to show 
it to you. The stove is $12.50 and the 
waffle iron which fits in the toaster 
compartment of the stove, is $4.00 
extra. Write for booklet B. 


THE ARMSTRONG 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Formerly 
The Standard Stamping Company 


135 W. Seventh Avenue 


Huntington West Virginia 





ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
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ON WORKING 


HE only way to work is to work with a 

will, is a familiar saw to many who 
are puzzled to know where to find the will 
to work with. The old principle remains 
true, and it is true also that men go on 
striving for the best means of obtaining 
will power. To the average mind there is 
little attraction in the contentions of some 
psychologists that there is no such thing 
as the will; but the workaday man and 
woman does want to know how to make the 
best of one’s mental equipment. To such 
plain thinkers and plain speakers Jules 
Payot’s new volume ‘‘Will-Power and 
Work” (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.75 net) will 
undoubtedly be weleome, for the learned 
and practical rector of the Aix-Marseilles 
University made a great many friends with 
his ‘‘Edueation of the Will’’ and they will 
be drawn to this equally stimulating book. 
In his chapter on the ‘‘ Love of Work,”’ Dr. 
-’avot makes clear that it is the condition 
of all progress; that the idle suffer from 
moral wretchedness, whereas the worker 
gains strength and freedom of mind. 

Not the least interesting section of this 
notable volume is that devoted to various 
branches of study, such as mathematics, 
history, Latin, medicine, and law. Also 
this instructor has some common-sense 
utterances to make on trade and commerce 
and on executive ability and system in 
business pursuits. It is to be regretted that 
he did not supply an index to his volume, 
which is studded with sound and sometimes 
brilliant observations. The translator 
whose fluent and vigorous English affords 
us all the pleasure of reading an original 
From 
the following excerpt, which 


it we eull 


makes it clear that the book does not be- 
| long to the patent medicine school of self- 





eulture. He says that readers— 

‘‘Must not expect to find in these pages 
a quack prescription for an alchemy that 
will change base metal into gold. They 
must be prepared to mine the precious 
metal of their intelligence through careful 
and persevering effort. 

“This implies work; and, as has been 
suggested, most of us feel we have more 
than sufficient of that as things are. But 
that is because we have not come to realize 
the difference between drudgery or hus- 
tling, and sane, regular toil in which our soul 
is quietly exultant because through it we 
attain to freedom and power. 

‘“‘We say we have no time for any at- 
tempts at exceptional achievement. We 
were born to be dull plodders. Yet it will 
be shown how such celebrated men as 
Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, 
among others, were able to accomplish in 
brief but regular intervals the monumental 
achievements which have made their work 
an immortal influence. Darwin, for in- 
stance, and Spencer worked such a limited 
number of hours on their particular inves- 
tigations and studies, because each suffered 
from insufficient health, that it seems in- 
eredible their total production should bulk 
so large. Carlyle held that no man of let- 
ters has ever given more than one-fifth 
of his time and attention to literature; and 
he believed that with four hours daily, of 
serious concentrated effort on intellectual 
tasks, one might attain to results far be- 
yond the highest expectations. 


} 





| 
| 





WITH A WiLL 


‘We shall read of other famous philoso- 
phers and scientists, authors and artists, 
whose estimate of the number of hours 
daily required for intellectual work, runs 
from three to six. At the same time, the 
caution is issued against the two great 
enemies of the active mind, which are over. 
work and worry. 

‘*Dr. Payot makes particular allusion to 
the tendency among Americans to indulge 
their ambition for work until it becomes a 
monomania, and possibly deleterious to 
their health. In his view there is no exeuse 
for working oneself to death when through 
work itself one may healthily and tran- 
quilly advance to contented age. 

‘**Naturally as each one of us is differ- 
ently constituted, the capacity of each for 
work is different. It behooves us, therefore, 
to learn the extent of our capacity, and 
when it is of greater or less potency. The 
varieties of occupation also bave weight in 
determining the limits of our energy. Some 
work makes a heavier drain on our brain 
forces than others; and certain kinds of 
work are more fitly performed at certain 
times than at others. 

“The two chief elements in organizing 
our minds for systematic exercise and de- 
velopment of our intelligence are the power 
of the attention and the power of memory. 
Cultivation of the attention is a subject on 
which there has been too little real knowl- 
edge available, that is, knowledge which 
results from experimentation and _ tests. 
Such information is provided by the present 
authority, who is wise enough to have us 
train our minds through wili and feeling, so 
that our attention may be withheld as 
given. Withholding the attention from 
idle, useless, or unnecessary matters means 
the conservation of just so much nerve 
foree for profitable expenditure. 

“Similarly in the case of memory, Dr. 
Payot solicitously advises us on the im- 
portance of being able to forget voluntarily 
as well as to remember voluntarily, so that 
we may assert full dominion over our 
powers of recollection. He shows us clearly 
the difference between good memories and 
poor ones, for in the latter everything is 
piled up in an indistinguishable mass, so 
that none of the material gathered is avail- 
able when needed, and eventually becomes 
so much junk. In the other, all recollee- 
tions are kept in order so that they form 


an organized structure, and constitute 
the actual intellectual capital of their 
possessor. 


‘Many books there are for the instruc- 
tion of the uneducated; but few for those 
who are either partly educated or over- 
educated. The over-educated are those 
whose minds have been crammed with in- 
formation that has never been digested and 
assimilated; the partly educated, those who 
put behind them all idea of reading for 
anything but pastime, once they have got 
beyond the confines of school or of college. 
They pride themselves on the fact that they 
ean get all the information they need by 
reading the headlines in the newspapers. 

‘“‘In earlier days progress in the world 
was slow and painful because there was s0 
much ignorance in all countries. Nowa 
days, as humanity strains and tugs fever- 
ishly to advance, it finds its chief obstacle 
to be the friction and hindrance caused iD 
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the general mind of the world because the 
great majority are partly educated or are 
over-educated. 

“To supplement the education that is 
lacking, and to render assimilable the edu- 
eation that causes chronic mental indiges- 
tion, is the purpose of this book. It is 
designed to achieve that purpose, not 
through any mysterious and occult pro- 
cedure, but through forthright expression 
of ideas, which he who reads may under- 
stand as he reads, and be guided to the 
knowledge that ensures broadening and 
deepening of the mind as well as invigora- 
tion of the soul.”’ 





A SUBSTITUTE HEIR 


HOSE who let lodgings generally obtain 

quiet, commonplace inmates, but once 

in a while the extraordinary happens. 

When Mrs. Moneylaws of Berwick-on- 

Tweed put a card in her window she did not 
expect the train of events that ensued. 

The story of ‘‘Dead Men’s Money” 
(Knopf) is by J. S. Fletcher, a man who 
perhaps ranks next to Conan Doyle as 
writer of good mystery stories, and he has 
put it in the mouth of Hugh Moneylaws, 
derk to a shrewd Scotch solicitor, Lindsey 
by name, and who, in spite of himself, was 
mixed up with grave affairs that did not 
eoncern him. On the very day that Mrs. 
Moneylaws’s card appears in the window, 
an elderly man of seafaring appearance 
applies for the rooms, stating his desire for 
a quiet anchorage, as he calls it, and paying 
well for a month in advance. James 
Gilverthwaite proves to be a good lodger, 
quiet, civil, and regular in his habits. He 
spends his days in walking about the town 
and neighborhood, makes no acquaintances 
and, until the end of his stay, receives no 
letters. One evening he returns to his 
lodgings, having been overtaken by a 
severe storm, and the next morning is in 
bed with a pain in his chest. On that day 
comes a registered letter for him and in the 
afternoon he sends for young Moneylaws 
and asks him to undertake a secret errand 
for him, offering him ten pounds for doing 
it, Hugh is engaged to be married to 
Maisie Dunlop and the money looks good 
to him so he undertakes the job, which is to 
go at eleven that night to a lonely spot 
along Tweed-side and give a message to a 
man whom he will meet there, explaining 
why Gilverthwaite cannot come himself. 
Hugh starts off on his bicycle for the rendez- 
vous, whic is some ten miles away, pre- 
viously telling Maisie where he was going, 
and, having plenty of time, stops to rest on 
a bank when he has gone most of the way. 
While sitting there he hears footsteps com- 
ing along the road and, obeying a sudden 
impulse, he puts his cap over his bicycle 
lamp and sits perfectly still. It is not en- 
tirely dark on a summer's night in Scotland 
and Hugh sees a man’s figure outlined 
against the sky as he comes over the hill. 
The man stops near him, pauses, and then 
unfolds a map upon which he turns the 
light of an electric torch. His face is invis- 
ible to Hugh, but he observes that two 
fingers of the man’s hand are missing; then 
the torch is extinguished and the man con- 
tinues on his way. Hugh mounts his 
bieyele and repairs to the spot indicated by 
Gilverthw vaite, but there is no sign of anyone 
else, and as he i is preparing to wait for the 
stranger’s arrival the light from his lamp 
falls upon a great red stain that is still 
spreading over the ground, and a few steps 
further he comes upon the body of a man 
who, he feels sure, has been murdered. 

Hugh hastens back to the main road, 
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HOT 


WATER 


INSTANTANEOUSLY 


INSTANTANEOUS 
BY ELECTRICITY 


me) 


A compact device 16” x 12” 
x 12” all enclosed, sealed and 
installed out of sight. Usually 
in the cellar. 


Endorsed and Approved 

Asa Standard Acquisition 

To The Modern Home 
Or Any Building 


By the best dealers everywhere. 
By the majority of the Power 
Companies and Central stations 
including the New York Edison 
Co. and the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago—and 
many other like Corporations. 


Endorsed for safety by the 
National Board of Under- 
writers and e'itorially en- 
dorsed by nearly e.ery trade 
journal. 


We have received many letters 
from satisfied users in all parts 
of the country. 


No boilers—no pilot light—no 
gas escape—no explosions—no 
odors—no vents—no suffocation. 





NO BOILERS 


NIGHT 
and 


DAY 


Every Second 
Every Minute 
Every Hour 
Every Day 
Every Night 


THATS WHEN YOU CAN HAVE 
HOT WATER BY THE AQUA 
“ALL FAUCET” METHOD 


and what’s more, you can have it luke warm or 
hot as you wish. Simple—practical—no com- 





requires no watching—works automatically—no 
more care than any cold water faucet. 


THE AQUA 


“ALL FAUCET” 


INSTANTANEOUS 
ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATER 


is another important development in the elec- 
trical world. 


By simply turning any faucet, one or more, you 
will get hot water instantly, where you want it, 
and all you want at any desired temperature. It 
serves you instantaneously anytime, and all the 
time—never requiring adjusting or regulating. 


A half hour job by any electrician, and you have 
instantaneous hot water at the turn of a faucet. 
The Aqua is truly a pronounced insurance policy 
which assures elimination of all dangers existing 
through other methods of obtaining hot water. 








Double safety protected; operates automatically un- 
der any water conditions, guaranteed one v<ar against 
defective material and workmanship, wil! last indefi- 
nitely—costs less than any other kind of Automatic 
Water Heater—only $175.00. 


Buy the Most Efficient Water Heater 
With Health, Happiness and Safety 


Remember, The Aqua Electric Water Heater must 
make good in every instance, or we will, every one is 
sold with our binding guarantee to that effect—you 
take no chances whatever. 

Your electric dealer or contractor will order one for 
you—see him today—or order direct from us. 


The AQUA ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 
Suite 938, New York 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn., and St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 


250 West 54th Street 





The Aqua Single Faucet 


is adaptable the In- 
dustrialand Commercial 
fields where only one 

water outlet 1s required, 
ang where only one cold 
water pipe line ts avail- 
able, 80 that by the turn 
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older than history, yet new to you 


In that topsy-turvy land of white mourning and trousered 


women there is much that is new and strange to you. The yoked 
oxen, diminutive donkeys and picturesque camel caravans treading the 
crooked streets, the quaint villages and beautiful valleys, temples, ancient 
walls, and brilliant shops—the perfect art everywhere displayed—will 
fascinate you. All these wonders of the East are yours to enjoy. 

Here and there you will catch sliengees « of the new East. You will recognize the oppor- 
tunities that exist in the Orient for American trade. You can make your trip a business 
@sset as as a pleasure journey. 


Travel and Ship Under the American Flag 


Travel over the new American Trans-Pacific Highway from Pose Sound to the Orient. 
The new and magnificent U. S. Shipping Board liners, operated in this service, afford 
x ond luxurious travel facilities over this popular short Northern route. Built espe- 
for this service, these vessels represent the last word of ship construction. Every 
ars and convenience is provided. Perfect cuisine and service. 
Make your reservations now. Write for literature. 
SAILINGS FROM PUGET SOUND 
Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., Victoria, B 
SS. “SILVER STATE. September 17 Ss. ‘KEYSTONE STATE” October 15 
SILVER STATE” November 2 


Your local railroad or oat agent will be pleased to give you full details, or apply to: 


NEW YORK CITY, 17 State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 142 South Clark Street 


All principal cities of the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 


E. a McMICKEN, Pees, Taf f Mer. 
. WRIGHT, F 

L. tt mith Building, Seatile, i} ME» 

ADDITIONAL TRANS-PACIFIC 

FREIGHT SERVICE 

Class A-1 Steel American Steamers 
In addition to the above combination frei ht and 
passenger service this company maintains depend- 
sble freight services between Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River and all Oriental Ports, with 
sailings from Puget Sound every twenty-one "days; 
from Columbia River every twenty- eight days. 


PACIFIC 


RAL LINE 


ALE NOER. PRESIDENT 
STEAMS iP COMPANY 














where he encounters Chisolm, the local 
police-sergeant, and a constable who are 
making their night-rounds. The body is 
taken to the nearest inn where it is diseoy- 
ered that the murder has been done by a 
single blow from a sharp instrument thrust 
into the heart with great force from behind, 
and the man’s watch and money are un- 
touched, showing that robbery was not the 
object. Hugh tells the reason for his being 
there, but does not mention seeing the man 
with the map from a feeling that he might 
be getting a perfectly innocent stranger into 
trouble. The only thing to do is to see 
Gilverthwaite and find out from him who 
the stranger was, and Chisolm and Hugh 
are well on their way to Berwick when they 
meet Maisie Dunlop and her brother on 
bicycles, looking for Hugh to tell him that 
his mother is anxiously wanting him for 
Gilverthwaite has died suddenly. This 
unfortunate fact throws an added burden 
of discovery on the local police, but by dint 
of hard work they find out that the murdered 
man’s name was John Phillips and that he 
had come from Glasgow by the way of Peeble:, 

The inquest brings most of the country- 
side to the inn and Hugh is somewhat sur- 
prised when a handsome, elderly man ap- 
pears with two fingers of his right hand 
missing and he learns that it is Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs of Hathercleugh House. Sir 
Gilbert has only recently succeeded to the 
estate and title. His father had quarreled 
many years before with his two sons who 
had then left Hathercleugh and had never 
returned. Michael, the elder, had died 
unmarried and it was understood that 
Gilbert, the younger, was a doctor in Lon- 
don. After his father’s death he had re- 
turned to Hathercleugh with a young and 
handsome wife, said to be very rich, and had 
taken his placeasacountry gentleman. Very 
little comes out at the inquest, either about 
Phillips or Gilverthwaite, though it trans- 
pires that the latter spent a good deal of time 
in wandering in old graveyards and investi- 
gating parish registers of a certain date. 

There is a junk dealer in Berwick called 
Crone and Hugh goes to his shop a few days 
later to buy some wire. Crone at once be- 
gins on the murder and suddenly turning 
on Hugh, asks him why he had not men- 
tioned at the inquest the fact of his seeing 
Sir Gilbert on the fatal night. Hugh is 
thunderstruck, and it turns out that Crone, 
who had been doing a little poaching, was 
directly behind the hedge where Hugh had 
seated himself and had also seen the bar- 
onet. Having let Hugh know this he lets 
him go and after much brooding over the 
affair the latter comes to the conclusion that 
the blackmail of some sort is Crone’s object 
and that he is intending to use him as some 
kind of tool. Forty-eight hours later 
Crone’s body is found in a pool in the river 
with marks of violence upon it. 

Then Hugh makes up his mind to go to 
Sir Gilbert and ell him he had seen him on 
the night of Phillips’s murder and explain 
why he had not spoken out at the inquest. 
He bicycles over to Hathercleugh and hasa 
pleasant reception from the baronet, who 
explains that he has insomnia and is very 
apt to take a walk the last thing at night 
in order to induce sleep. He thanks him 
for not mentioning the fact of seeing him to 
anyone and then asks him if he feels in- 
clined to accept the place of steward to the 
estate at a good salary. He has evidently 
taken a faney to Hugh and it is arranged 
that he is to call and see Mr. Lindsey in@ 
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day or two while Hugh, more or less be- 
wildered by his good luck, returns to 
Berwick. 

A day or two later Sir Gilbert meets 
Hugh in town and, learning that he has a 
holiday, invites him to go for a sail with 
him in his yacht. Hugh accepts and on this 
trip his eyes are opened to the real char- 
acter of the man to whom he has intrusted 
himself, for when they are about seven 
miles from land Sir Gilbert knocks him 
overboard and when Hugh rises to the 
surface he sees the yacht making off without 
a pretense of trying to rescue him. For- 
tunately he is picked up some hours later 
by a fishing smack and taken to Dundee, 
whence he sends for Mr. Lindsey, tells him 
his story, and the two, now convinced that 
Sir Gilbert is concerned in both murders, 
devote themselves to finding the proof. It 
eomes to Mr. Lindsey’s knowledge, among 
other facts, that Sir Gilbert has been selling 
off large portions of the estate and investing 
in first-class marketable securities; he has 
an interview with Mrs. Ralston, Sir Gil- 
bert’s sister; he recalls certain occasions 
when Sir Gilbert showed a curious forget- 
fulness of matters connected with his early 
days; he has an interview with a young 
man in Dundee whose name and address 
were found in John Phillips’s pocket, and 
slowly the solution of the affair takes shape. 

The so-called Sir Gilbert is an impostor, 
a Dr. Meekin who had been a friend of the 
real Sir Gilbert and who, on the death of the 
latter, had possessed himself of his friend's 
papers. Gilverthwaite and Phillips were a 
couple of queer characters who had known 
Michael Carstairs in foreign parts and to 
whom Carstairs had probably let out the 
fact that he had been secretly married in 
his early days, and it was their search for 
the evidence thereof that brought them to 
Berwick. Michael Carstairs had left a son 
who, under the name of Gavin Smeaton, 
was living in Dundee and it was probable 
that the two men knew of this and had 
tried to blackmail Sir Gilbert. That would 
account for the murder of Phillips, and 
Crone had evidently tried the same game on 
the ground of having seen the baronet on 
that nizht. With the drowning of Money- 
laws Sir Gilbert supposed his secret to be 
safe, never dreaming that the quiet old 
solicitor was on his trail. 

With Hugh’s rescue Sir Gilbert knows 
the game is up and prepares for flight, but 
at the last moment meets his fate at the 
same place and in the same manner as 
Crone, at the hands of Crone’s Irish house- 
keeper, eager, for some reason of her own, 
to avenge her master. 





IBANEZ—WITH A DIFFERENCE 


EN are of two kinds—scamps and pud- 

dingheads. That is what Tona, the old 
fisherwoman and keeper of the beach café, 
told her daughter. Tona, once beautiful, 
now worn with struggle, drew the conclu- 
sion from her own experiences. 

The story of her two sons, Pascualet and 
Tonet, is related in ‘‘The Mayflower,” a 
vigorous, spirited novel by Vicente Blasco 
Ibaiiez (Dutton). The book rushes along 
with the sweep of the waves that break 
upon the Cabafial, where the story is laid 
and where, at the outset, Tona’s husband 
is washed ashore, a victim of the storm. 

Tona makes a café out of his boat, and 
her beauty as well as her liqueurs attracts 
many customers. It is only for the chil- 
dren that she works, Pascualet, who is full- 
bellied, good-natured, hard-working, and 
dubbed “the Rector,” and Tonet, eight 
years younger, but a tyrant and a shiftless, 
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mischievous fellow, for whom his mother 
has a weakness. 

The ‘‘ Reetor” advances from ship * 
to the rank of able-bodied seaman. 
makes money and saves it. 


cat”’ 


He | 
Tonet, how- | 


ever, is always getting into trouble and hav- | 


ing love-affairs, but his deploring mother 
is proud of him. There. is Dolores, ‘‘a 
shameless hussy,’”” who as an orphan was 
badly brought up. Tona is afraid her Tonet 
will marry her. 

Meanwhile there is a blond young 
policeman whom Tona comes to adore. He 
often sits outside her café and speaks 
dreamy things. Tona tells herself that her 
boys need a father and they decide upon 
marriage. But the wretch manages to be 
transferred to a different part of the coun- 
try and absconds with her money, leaving 
Tona behind with her misery. y 

Roseta, Tona’s daughter, grows up like a 
wildeat. Tona loses interest in her. It is 
that Dolores who is bothering her, Dolores 
who has been influencing the Rector, too. 
And it comes to pass that while Tonet is 
away, having joined the navv, Dolores and 
the Rector get married. 

Tona is furious. 
ed,’”’ declares Tona, ‘‘—a husband with a 
thick skull and nothing inside it, who 
would be able to work like a cart-horse from 
morning till night. The pickpocket! Just 
like her to steal the only man in the family 
that could earn a cent!” 





} 
*‘Just what she need- 


Tonet writes back that he is glad to hear | 


the news, and Tona becomes pacified on 
realizing that now it will be easier to ar- 
range a match between him and Rosario, a 
rich girl who is in love with Tonet. And 
when Tonet comes back, of course he ac- 
cepts Rdsario and promptly squanders her 
patrimony. 

Rosario has to work hard now to eseape 
her husband’s beatings. He has to have 
his square meal and his flashy flannel 
shirts. She is an old fisherwoman before 
she is thirty. Tona, too, is aging, and her 
business is falling off with the wearing 
away of her beauty. 

Brothers must stand together. Tonet 
keeps going to his brother’s place and is 
Dolores again. There will be 
trouble between Rosario and Dolores! 

‘*Men! Men!” Tona would say. ‘* Men! 
Crooks every one of them, not worth the 
rope to hang them with.”’ 

And Roseta, with her bright sea-green 
eyes—the eyes of a virgin who knows all 
about the world and is quite sure of herself 
—would murmur approvingly: *‘ And those 
who are not scamps like Tonet are like the 
Rector—puddingheads!”’ 

By this time the Rector has accumulated 
enough money to buy an old boat and he 
and Tonet plan to steal over to Algiers and 
smuggle in tobacco. It is true that their 
wives are quarreling, but a brother is a 
brother in the Rector’s eyes and he is not 
going to break with the son of his own 
father. Moreover, here is an opportunity 
for Tonet to make money and becomea 
real man. 


The next quarrel takes place at the 
fishmarket where the two women have 


stalls opposite each other. Dolores entices 
a customer away from Rosario. 

“Thief! You want everything I’ve got 
and I can prove it. Here you steal my 
eustomers and down at the Cabafial you 
steal . well, you steal . . . something 
else. . . . She’s not fooling me, I can tell 
you, even if she is pulling the wool over her 
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d’s eyes . . . dolt that he is, fool of 
Rector, who don’t know his chin from his 
Ww ” 


' In the fight that follows Rosario throws 
@ handful of sardines full in her face. She 
rains her with blows, and Dolores answers 
with merciless slaps. Suddenly Dolores 
shrieks in agony. Rosario has torn an 
earring from her. 

~The smugglers are successful. They 
evade the government and encounter a 
gale, but not a bundle is lost, and now the 
brothers have much money. The Rector 
puts his capital into the building of a 
fine, big vessel. On the night before the 
launching he gives a family party where 
the question of a name for the boat is 
brought up and Roseta’s suggestion is 
taken. The Rector’s ship is to be called 
“The Mayflower,” after the name of the 
tobacco. 

Roseta keeps looking from Dolores to 
Tonet and from Tonet to Dolores. The 
Rector is showering praises on his brother. 
Roseta smiles sarcastically. ‘‘Oh, these 
men, these men!”’ she thinks. ‘‘Just as she 
and mamma had always said! Either 
seamps like Tonet, or puddingheads like 
the Rector.”” And the Cabajial could never 
make out why she refused every boy who 
proposed to her. 

Before the first trip Tona cries. 

“Bosh, mama, bosh! The Rector is not 
afraid. And luck is with him.” 

But the next time, the great moment in 
his life when Tonet’s wife removes the wool 
from his eyes, he is in mortal dread. There 
are signs of storm in the skies, yet he orders 
his men to prepare. Tonet comes aboard a 
bit late, and they sail. They sail. The 
storm breaks. The vessel is smashed. And 
before the very end the Rector kills his 
brother. 





COMPETING WITH THE CREATOR 


T will surprise the admirers of Mr. 

Somerset Maugham to learn that the 
last book of his to appear in this country 
(“The Magician,” Doran, $1.90) is a 
reprint—that it was first published more 
than ten years ago. It is even more 
timely now than it was then, for it deals 
with the occult and the supernatural, 
though not in the form of communication 
with the dead, so much in favor now. 
The story is well done. It is a tale of 
horror, but the author has invested his 
subject with that air of possibility so hard 
to impart to such themes and which makes 
the reader stop and ask if after all it might 
not be true. 

The story deals with Arthur Burdon, 
& young surgeon who has come to Paris 
ostensibly to study French methods but 
mainly to be near Margaret Dauncey, the 
girl to whom he is engaged and who is 
staying there with Susie Boyd, an artist 
friend. Here they encounter Oliver Haddo, 
aman of singular appearance, consummate 
egoism and considerable ability. He claims 
to be possessed of occult powers and gives 
certain marvelous exhibitions of his skill. 
Burdon applies to one of Haddo’s college 
contemporaries for information about him 
and receives a long letter ending thus: 
“As an acquaintance he is treacherous and 
insincere; as an enemy I can well imagine 
that he would be merciless as he is un- 
serupulous.”” And yet this man has an 
undoubted fascination even for those who 
dislike him, while for others that fascina- 
tion often amounts to positive hypnotism. 
There is a scene in Susie Boyd’s studio 
which gives the key to the entire story. 

ere are present Susie and Margaret, 
Burdon and Haddo and Dr. Porhoét, an 
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If you would enter the coming 
years with the powers and 
beauties that are yours today, 
guard your health with jealous 
care. For, in perfect health is the 
real secret of prolonged youth. 


Scientific research has disclosed 
that mouth-health and body- 
health are related, so watch the 
condition of your gums and teeth. 
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teeth. They are firm, and of the 
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a free circulation in the gum- 
tissue. 

Gums that are not normal may 
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older people. 

Do not permit Pyorrhea to be- 
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Visit your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, and as a pre- 
ventive measure—use Forhan’s 
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the grinding and back surfaces of 
the teeth. Massage your gums with 
your Forhan-coated brush— gently 
at first until the gums harden, then 
more vigorously. If the gums are 
very tender, massage with the fin- 
ger, instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions, and 
consult a dentist immediately for 
special treatment. 
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old Frenchman much interested in ogeylt 
matters, upon which the conversation turns, 
The doctor tells of odd experiments jp 
alchemy and the search for a youth-restop. 
ing elixir. Haddo speaks of the Philogo 
pher’s Stone and of the belief of the old 
alchemists in spontaneous generation, and 
goes on to describe an experiment of a 
Count von Huffstein in 1775, by which he 
claimed to have created forms in whieh 
life became manifest. These homunculi, as 
they were called, were placed in glass jars, 
filled with water, and buried under two 
cartloads of manure. This pile was daily 
sprinkled with a liquor prepared by adepts 
which caused the pile to ferment and steam, 
and under this treatment the homuneulj 
grew, showed signs of life and even de 
veloped a resemblance to human beings, 
but they finally died and the experiment 
failed. While talking of these matters 
Margaret calls her little dog to her and lifts 
him to the table. The creature looks at 
Haddo, evinces extreme terror and sud- 
denly leaps at him and bites his hand. 
Eaddo utters a ery and kicks the little dog, 
hurting him severely, and Burdon is s0 
indignant that he knocks Haddo down. 
When he scrambles to his feet there are 
some moments of silence during which the 
expression of his face gradually changes 
from one of sheer malignity to a ghastly 
smile. Haddo apologizes to the company 
and departs, but they have not seen the 
last of him, for from that moment he lays 
himself out to fascinate Margaret and with 
such success that before long she marries 
him and departs for London, leaving a 
note for Susie telling her what she has done 
and asking her to break the news to Arthur. 

Burdon is heart-broken at the girl's 
treachery, as is Susie, who gives up her 
studio and goes back to London. From 
time to time Arthur hears news of the 
Haddos. They go to Monte Carlo where 
they have wonderful luck at the tables. 
Their associates lie among the rich and 
eccentric foreigners who crowd such re- 
sorts. Then queer rumors are heard. 
Haddo has succeeded in surrounding him- 
self with an atmosphere of the fabulous, 
but there are also unpleasant stories con- 
cerning cheating at cards. In short the 
Haddos are rather declassés. 

And then Arthur meets them at a Lon- 
don restaurant, invited to have supper 
with them by a man who has never heard 
iis story. Haddo evidently enjoys the 
situation. He is extremely cordial, in- 
sists that his wife shall sit next Arthur and 
is boisterously amusing though frequently 
transcending the bounds of good taste. 
Margaret has changed. She is as beautiful 
as ever but her dress in its gorgeousness 
suggests the courtesan, and the stories she 
contributes to the evening’s entertainment 
are distinctly gross. On saying good night 
to Arthur she asks him to call, with the 
result that later Arthur has an interview 
with her in which she tells him of the hyp 
notice influence Haddo has gained over her. 
that her will has gone, that she finds herself 
obliged to do his bidding and that he has 
never loved her, their marriage being I- 
tended as revenge on Burdon. Arthur 
urges her to leave her husband and go t 
Susie Boyd; she does so but after a time 
goes back to Haddo, explaining in a note 
the impossibility of escaping from his 
influence. Nothing more can be done for 
her and Arthur throws himself into his 
professional work as a means of relief. 
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then suddenly he becomes obsessed with 
ie idea that some great danger threatens 

t and he goes down to Venning, 
ie little village near which the Haddos 
jive. Here he manages to see Margaret 
gd is horrified at her appearance, but still 
nore so When she tells him that she is 
joomed, that nothing can help her now, 
at Haddo wants her life for his great 
aperiment and that her time is growing 
dort. In vain Arthur implores her to 
ave Haddo; she says it is impossible, that 
de would only have to go back to him and 
de will be glad when it is all over. Arthur 
is obliged to leave her and he goes to Paris 
report to Susie and Dr. Porhoét, and it is 
shile there that he suddenly feels that 
gmething dreadful has happened to 
Margaret and he insists upon his friends 
yeompanying him to England. They go 
down to Venning and learn that Mrs. 
Haddo had died of heart disease and been 
wried that morning. An interview with 
the village doctor who had given the death 
wrtificate is very unsatisfactory, as is 
dso one with Haddo, and Arthur returns 
tp the inn baffled and wretched. A few 
wenings later, as the three friends are 
atting in the darkness of the inn parlor a 
thunder-storm comes up and suddenly they 
fel that someone is in the room. Arthur 
fings himself upon the intruder, whom he 
meognizes as Haddo by his great size, and a 
smuggle ensues in which Arthur not only 
eaks Haddo’s arm but slowly strangles 
him. Then they light a light—there is no 
me there. At once Arthur resolves to go 
i» Haddo’s house and find out what has 
tappened. They find the door locked and 
the house apparently empty. Arthur en- 
as by a window, admits the others and 
ty make their way in the silence of the 
dserted house to the laboratory in the 
mret where Haddo has been engaged in 
te effort to create life, and where the 
nults of his experiments are seen in the 
gat glass retorts, and where his body is 
ling, with his arm broken and the marks 
¢ strangulation on his throat. The au- 
tor has outdone himself in the descrip- 
tm of these horrible beings, created by 
Haddo, some pulsating with the beginnings 
life, others more advanced, all hideous 
behold, frightful in their suggestion of a 
tustly maturity. Compared with this 
te ordinary ghost story is child’s play. 
f we could possibly bring ourselves to 
tlieve in it, life would be embittered; as 
itis, we may enjoy the delight of a real 
trill of horror. 





HISTORIC ENGLISH 


N his last work, ‘‘Historie English’ 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $1.90 net), Dr. James 
(tamplin Fernald develops the history of 
te language and its literature from its 
aliest times to the present day. Written 
ty one who is expert in English, this con- 
tibution to American literature shows the 
ame depth of thought and acuteness of 
tind that has characterized Dr. Fernald’s 
lier work. No one who has read his 
“Synonyms” and his ‘‘ Expressive English” 
a fail to admire his method of treatment 
ad his command of our common language. 
A fine sense of the fitness of words, and 
‘ttue appreciation of all that is beauti- 
lin our speech entitles this volume to 
rank in a literary aspect, for it is 
itngest on the literary side, and although 
ttreats of the philology of the English 
tmgue, it avoids the fascinating pitfalls 
tetymology, only going to the Greek, 
, and Anglo-Saxon wherever needed, 
ad to our modern languages when occa- 
0 requires. 
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In the Foreword we are told that the au- 
thor began this volume more than ten years 
before his death, so that he can not be 
accused of having produced it in a hurry. 
But the field in which he labored was not 
fallow, so Dr. Fernald has not been able to 
throw any new light on his subject. His 
book, conceived in a simple spirit, is broad 
in plan, admirable in arrangement, fault- 
less in. diction, and the selections that are 
cited to illustrate points made in the text 
are apposite, especially those from Green's 
**History of the English People’’ and Free- 
man’s “History of the Norman Conquest,” 
which Dr. Fernald has cited generously but 
always pertinently. 

Written by an expert in English, this is a 
eoncise but useful and trustworthy guide 
to the history of our mother tongue. In 
all his publications, Dr. Fernald showed a 
conscientious love of accuracy as well as 
an intelligence that has placed upon them 
superior value in the estimation of those 
who are best qualified to judge, and he 
has left behind him enduring monuments 
of that industry which is a Christian obliga- 
tion imposed on our race that we may de- 
velop its noblest energies and reap its 
highest reward. 





Dog vs. Lobster—A Scotchman was 
strolling through the market-place one 
day with his faithful collie at his heels. 
Attracted by a fine display of shell and 
other fish, the Scot stopt to admire, per- 
haps to purchase. The dog stood by gently 
wagging its tail while its master engaged 
the fishmonger in conversation. 

Unfortunately for the dog, its tail dropt 
for a moment over a big basketful of fine 
live lobsters. Instantly one of the largest 
lobsters snapt its claws on the tail and 
the surprized collie dashed off through the 
market, yelping with pain, while the lobster 
hung on grimly, tho dashed violently from 
side to side. The fishmonger for a moment 
was speechless with indignation. Then, 
turning to his prospective customer, he 
bawled: 

“Mon, mon! whustle to 
Whustle to yer dog!” 

** Hoot, mon,”’ returned the other, com- 
placently, ‘“‘whustle to yer lobster! ’’— 
New York World. 


yer dog! 


Joys of Gardening.—‘‘ Having any suc- 
cess with your garden? ” 

“The best ever,’’ replied Mr. Jagsby. 

** What are you raising? ”’ 

“Nothing. But if I hadn’t had a row 
with one of my new neighbors over his 
chickens and then a reconciliation I might 
not have discovered that he had a well- 
stocked cellar.”-—Birmingham Age- Herald. 





The Realist.—Little Freddy came home 
one night with his clothes full of holes. 

“What in the world has happened to 
you?” eried his mother. 

“Oh, we’ve just been playin’ grocery 
store and everybody was something,” re- 
plied Freddy. ‘‘ And I was the cheese.” 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


Perfect Agreement.—Mother—‘ Hush! 
You two children are always quarreling. 
Why can’t you agree once in a while? ”’ 

Georgia—‘‘ We doagree,mamma. Edith 
wants the largest apple and so do I.”’— 
Houston Post. 








| Toreign Trade 


From 
Marveatx’s 
Masterpiece, 








Anywhere + Everywhere 
The Round World ’Round 


On the sands of Sahara, or at a 
Ritz Hotel—in all lands, at home or 
abroad, or sailing the Seven Seas 


American Express 


Travelers Cheques 
DOLLARS—STERLING—FRANCS 
are always good as good American gold 


Acceptable everywhere. The insured moneyof 
ail nations. Guard your travel funds against 
theft or loss. 

Convenient, simple, safe, these “‘sky-blue” 
financial passports command the service and 
attention of thousands of representatives of a 
great International, Financial and Travel or- 
ganization. 


For sale at Express Offices er Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries, or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking—Shipping—Traveland 











A Working Grammar 





by James C, Fernald, L.H.D. English grammar pre- 

sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is of the 

of nt value ta every one who needs practical English 
formation. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 74, N.Y. Language 








For clean, sharp 
carbon copies 


Use MultiKopy 
No. 25 


Meets more requirements of general 
office use than any other carbon paper. 
Makesclean, legible, permanentcopies. 

MultiKopy No. 5, light weight, 
makes 20 legible, permanent copies 
at one writing. 

MultiKopy No. 75, medium weight, 
copies over 100 letters from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind 
of MultiKopy. Star Brand Ribbons 


write the best letters. 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 











ANOTHER STRANGE THING 
FROM THE SKY 


EFERRING to an article entitled . 


“Strange Things from the Sky,” 
quoted in these columns some time ago, 
Carl G. Gowman, of Detroit, Mich., writes 
to Tae Dicest as follows of an experience 
in the Province of Yunnan, Southwest 
China, which he thinks leaves much to be 
explained. He quotes from notes made at 
the time, as follows: 


“On Saturday morning, November 17th 
(ard of the 10th Chinese moon or month), a 
very peculiar thing happened at Cheh 
Shae, both upper and lower villages. When 
the villagers got up, they found what ap- 
peared to be spots of blood, like rain-drops, 
all over their courtyards and in the fields 
and on the stones, ete. The following day 
was Communion Sunday, but no one said 
anything of it, all being fearful and afraid 
of ridicule if they mentioned it. Almost a 
week later, the thing leaked out and Mrs. 
Gowman heard of it. She immediately 
sent schoolboys and Evangelist Yen Teng 
long to investigate the matter. They 
brought back a number of vegetable leaves, 
on which the spots were still to be seen 
quite plainly. They appeared a dark red and 
looked as if it had rained just a few drops. 

“Just at the time, the wildest rumors 
were going the rounds concerning the 
calamities supposed to take place on the 
2rd of the 11th month, as predicted by 
the Buddhists. At our Christmas festival, 
Evangelist Yang in warning them against 
placing credence on these supposed prophe- 
cies, also told of this ‘rain of blood.’ 
He also said that it now appears that the 
‘rain of blood’ was not confined to the two 
villages mentioned but was also seen at the 
Ning Ch’ae villages (three miles away). 
There, the red rain covered the ground 
completely. A Nosu tribesman, when he 
got up in the morning, found his courtyard 
all red’ with what he supposed was blood. 
He thought ‘Robbers must have been there 
during the night and have killed one of my 
cows.” But upon counting the animals 
in the stalls, all were in their usual places. 

“When Yang told this, a group of Lisu 
Christians from Szechwan who were in the 
audience, gave the additional information 
that the ‘rain of blood’ was also experienced 
in several places over in Szechwan (about 
40 miles away) at the same time. 


Mr. Gowman compared his notes with 
Tue Digest article, and believes that the ex- 
planations given therein do not explain all the 
features of the ‘‘blood rain.”’ He goes on: 


“1. The explanation that the rain 
didn’t ‘rain down’ is disproved by the fact 
that this ‘blood rain’ was found on the 
roofs of the houses, as well as on stone 
courtyards, leaves of trees and vegetables. 

“2. It is explained that it is sometimes 
taused by reddish dust. But in this case, 
this explanation won't hold, for the red 
Spots stayed there for a number of days, 
Passing through several rains which didn’t 
Wash them away. , 

"3. It couldn’t have been the pollen of 

lo , for the rain occurred at the season 
@ the year when absolutely nothing was 

‘bloom.”’ 





































Where Power Counts 


OUR plant manager must insist upon de- 

livery of ample power for the day’s work 
regardless of whether it requires 100 tons or 
200 tons of coal. Careful study of what goes 
on beneath the boilers, however, may enable 
you to cut down the tonnage burned without 
impairing the power delivery. Careful study 
will show you, also, that first costs may be a 
misleading factor in determining fuel economy. 


If you have purchased coal on a tonnage, 
instead of a power, basis, you may unwittingly 
have paid for rock, bone and dirt — substances 
which produce practically no heat. It is easy 
to figure the increased power results if you make 
sure that you get the maximum of clean coal. 


Because we never ship a ton without all pos- 
sible elimination of waste substances, the use 
of CONSOLIDATION COAL results in real sav- 
ing when substituted for inferior fuel. The 
production of clean coal has been the unvaried 
rule of our 83 diversified mines since this Com- 
pany’s establishment. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. UNION TRUST BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

137 MARKET STREET, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. FISHER BLDG. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

CONTINENTAL BLDG. BALTIMORE, MD. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

STATE MUTUAL BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. MARION -TAYLOR BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LAND TITLE BLDG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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He enters 
college this fall 


Hs parents are not wealthy; but 10 
years ago they began ——s a 
fund for his education. Their few 
| dollars grew to several hundred dollars 
by regular saving and the help of 4% 
-compound interest—enough to fos 
him to an Eastern college this fall. 
Pe... too, can have a bank account 
a son or daughter or for yourself 
leveland’s biggest bank. $1 will 


opm it—and every dollar will be work- 
ing every single day at 4% compound 
interest. 
Our “Banki: Mail” - 
plained tn oat fore Booklet 4-3. “Sen 
for your copy today. 


Send 
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SELF ROBBER 


If you are getting 4°, on your money 
with safety and can get 8% with 
safety ro are robbing yourself of 
exactly 4° 

There are 48 years of proven safety 

backing our FIRST MORTGAGES. 
We have never made a loss to any 
investor during this time. 


Write at once regarding these 


SECURE FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


which we are selling rapidly in $100, 
$500 and $1000 denominations. 
Purchase outright, or, if you desire to 
start an investment savings account, 
pay 10°) down—balance weekly or 
monthly. 

Do not be content with 3°% or 4% 
on your savings when you can safely 
secure 8°% of us. 

Write Dept. A for something which it 
is to your interest to know. 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
815 1Sth Street, Washington, D.C. 

















How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich 


Although never favored by fortune, Henry Wilkinson 
died leaving a fortune. The small sums he was able 
to save never would have amounted to much but for 
a discovery Henry made of the power of compouni inter- 
est. By asimple but unsuspectei method Henry Wilkin- 
son doubled his money and doubled it again and again. 
Henry Wilkinson's system is not a secret. It has nothing 
to do with speculation. There is nothing ‘left to chance or 
luck. It isa sound planof investment which you or any- 
one else can follow. 

Write for the story of Henry Wilkinson and 

for free booklet, ‘‘Selecting Your Investments”’ 


GLMILLER & 6, 


618 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA 
**First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ 











Write for Free Guide Book and 


PATENTS. EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 


TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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A CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF 
NATIONAL FINANCE 


NDER the modest caption, ‘The 

Need for an International Budget, 
Dr. R. Esteourt presents in The Annalist 
a plan for international regulation of th« 
finances of all nations, including arrange- 
ments for receiverships, the abolition of 
bankrupt states, and the amalgamation of 
small national units into larger states 
having a sound financial basis. He begins 
by observing that ‘‘ without some interna- 
tional budget system adjustment of the 
exchanges would appear to be impossible.” 
He has particularly in mind not so much 
the Great Powers as what he ealls ‘‘ the 
states of Balkanized Europe,”’ that is, 
“the crowd of mushroom states set up by 
the Treaty of Versailles.” 


They are governed by men with httle 
experience of affairs, men with grandios« 
political conceptions and practically no 
business perception. They imagine there 
is no limit to the issue of paper currency 
and earry on their so-called governments 
regardless of economic restrictions. While 
this country :s fiercely debating the eco- 
nomic wisdom ot maintaining an army 
larger than 150,000, petty European states 


have each of them under arms five times | 


that number of soldiers. It does not occur 
to their rulers that there is about as much 
chance of financial stability under such 
circumstances as if’a single one of our 
poorer Southern States undertook 
maintain the military outfit now supported 
by the entire United States. 

Some people might imagine that the 
issue of paper currency in other countries 
is not our affair, that 1t tends to adjust it- 
self. 1t does tend to adjust itself, but not 
until after the mischief is done. Any 
banker knows the effect of accommodation 
bills getting into cireulation. The re- 
straint of their issue is every one’s affair. 
It is untair trading and an injury to every 
one who trades fairly. 

The limitation of unsecured paper cur- 
reney in other countnes is not one whit 
less important to us than the limitation of 
armaments. In limiting armaments we 
strive to provide against violent attack, 
but in limiting unsecured paper currency 
we strive to provide against a more in- 
sidious form of attack. We claim to pre- 
vent burglary, but overlook embezzlement. 
Our safe may be emptied by privileged 
eustomers even more effectually than by a 


| forcible hold-up. 





The enormous amount of mischief that 
is being worked throughout the world by 
the unchecked issue of paper currency by 
the new mushroom states calls for inter- 
national action, Dr. Esteourt is convinced, 
and he finds no lack of precedents. We 
are reminded of the way financial transac- 
tions in the capitals of Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, and other countries were superin- 
tended a few years ago by “financial ad- 
visers.”” There have been agreements 


to | 


| 











based on a common realization of the ad- 
vantages of a gold coinage. There was the 
prewar Latin Union, composed of France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece, 
which agreed to make their silver coinage 
interchangeable. Now, 
in The Annalisi, leading up to his most 
radical suggestion, “what was possible 
in regard to a silver token currency js 
equally possible in regard to any other 
token currency.” 


asserts the writer 


Let all existing governments lay their 
eards on the table, explaining their esti- 
mated expenditure and showing how it is 
proposed to be met. If by taxation, there 
is an end to the matter. If by loans, the 
loans should approve themselves to the 
Council charged with the investigation. 
Countries willing under those cireum- 
stances to lend the needfui funds will do so 
with full knowledge, the disapproval havy- 
ing been given the widest publicity. If, 
however, it is proposed to issue unsecured 
paper currency, ways and means should he 
devised to compe! the country to adopt one 
of the other two methods, or to declare 
itself insolvent. In the last case its af- 
fairs should become an international busi- 
ness. Its doors should be as effectually 
closed as if it were an insolvent bank. The 
business worid at large has as much right 
to protection in that respect as any smaler 
community. A _ state whose affairs are 
hopeless should be aboiished as an inde 
pendent unit and annexed or federated 
to some neighboring state, precisely as 
a small inso!vent business 1s absorbed by 
a larger sound undertaking, to the advan- 
tage of both. 

The civilized world cannot tolerate longer 
petty states that are nothing less than 
subsidized bands of brigands secretly 
pledged to do the bidding of some greater 
power. Such a condition is a revival of 
mercenary armies under the disguise of 
so-called self-determination. To be al- 
lowed to exist as a separate undertaking 
a state must demonstrate its capabiiity 
to run on a business basis. Every state 
competent to demonstrate its capacity has 
a right to demand that others should do 
the same. Those who set up this crowd of 
petty states in eastern Europe must take 
the responsibility of bringing them into 
line commercially. We have a rnght to 
insist on this. It is about all we have a 
right to insist on. But after that few dif- 
ficulties would remain. It is a case of 
business hefore polities. 

This is a matter for men of very large 
affairs; representatives of every competent 
state, men whose integrity is beyond 
question, men who could be relied upon 
to forego any transient advantage to 
themselves or their private undertakings 
for the sake of the far more important 
business of the world at large, knowmg full 
well that in the long run, and not a very 
long run at that, it is better for the major 
ity that business should be conducted 
openly and honestly. Men engaged in 
military or diplomatie undertakings should 
find employment elsewhere. 
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WHAT WE'VE LEARNED ABOUT 
SAVING FROM DAWES 


HE announcement of General Dawes, 

budget director, that $112,000,000 
ean be saved by ordinary economy out of 
this fiscal year’s Federal appropriations 
seems to the editor of President Harding’s 
Marion Star ‘“‘complete justification of the 
jpnovation which this administration has 
introduced.”” Adds the writer: 


There is before us no complete analysis of 
the contemplated savings, but it is to be 
concluded from the details published that 
the economies will be effected in large de- 
gree of elimination of “‘dead wood” from 
department personnels and the abolish- 
ment of unbusinesslike practises which add 
enormously to governmental expenses. 
Not all the leaks can be closed immedi- 
ately, but in the preparation of the next 
national budget provision can be made for 
stopping losses through reorganizations of 
departmental machines on modern lines. 
That being accomplished, the people may 
expect a reduction of Government expenses 
far greater than the $1,000,000 a day which 
ex-President Taft estimated some years ago 
might be saved through the introduction of 
better business methods at Washington. 

The law to-day protects a great many sit- 
uations and practises which should be dis- 
pensed with. Congress alone has the power 
to make the necessary clean-up. It can not 
act on a large scale without detailed infor- 
mation of what should be done. This will 
be assembled by Director Dawes and his 
assistants and be ready for the lawmakers 
when next they take up the annual appro- 
priations. A good beginning has been 
made. Results of vast importance to the 
people are assured when Director Dawes 
isin position to cut as deep into expenses as 
is necessary to establish healthy business 
conditions in the Government services. 


The preliminary budget completed by 
General Dawes has no legal standing, the 
Washington correspondent of the Seattle 
Times reminds us: 


It represents chiefly the exertion of moral 
pressure on the executive departments, 
with a view to saving something out of 
money already appropriated. As for the 
rest, it is an early work-out for the depart- 
ments in preparation for the first real test 
of the new budget law at the next session 
of Congress. 


Among the chief reasons for Mr. Dawes’s 
ability to announce the saving of $112,000,- 
000 are, we are told further, the fact that he 
has had the President’s hearty backing, 
that “the bureau chiefs who make the an- 
nual estimates are afraid of him, and have 
tried to make savings in numerous in- 
stances, where at heart they did not want 
to”; and finally, the estimates were based 
on last fall’s prices which are considerably 
higher than those of to-day. Of course, 


All that Dawes is to save, and much 
more besides, will be swallowed up in defi- 
ciency appropriations. But the effort has 
been worth while. The conditions which 
how create anxiety in treasury circles are 
temporary. In a year or two they’ will 
disappear. The budget, however, is per- 
manent, and after normal conditions have 
been restored it will effect a saving of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year. 
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Hi in the School 

Here, divided into classes, the children of a community are pre- 
pared to take their places as the citizens of tomorrow. In one room 
little ones are playing their way to first impressions of school life. 
Across the hall older girls and boys are struggling with the first 
problems of mathematics and the sciences. Each room has its class— 
working as a unit behind closed doors. And all doors are made possible 
with hinges. 

The Anti-Friction Butt, an important member of the McKinney 
Hinge family, serves an important function where beauty and quiet 
must be combined with practical every-day usefulness. With its self- 
lubricating anti-friction metal washers, this sturdy hinge swings 
heavy or light doors without a squeak. Other McKinney Hinges 
are designed with equal thought for the work to be accomplished. 
From the smallest to the largest you can depend upon them to stand 
up under heavy loads. 

For more than half a century the McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been identified with the development of builders’ hardware. 
The most recent accomplishment is the McKinney Complete Garage 
Set. These sets contain all the necessary hardware for hanging 
garage doors—track included. Designs cover all styles of doors— 
the swinging, sliding-folding or “around-the-corner” type. They 
simplify construction and lower building costs. A request will bring an 
illustrated book on these sets and one on hinge selection to your desk. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. _ ; 
These McKinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking cost.sin half. 
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“T still have 
my first 
Bissell” SS 


'WO generations have used Bissell’s. 
Many a grandmother has the one with 
which she started housekeeping. One 
woman writes she bought only two in 35 
years—and that is common. 
_ The Bissell you buy today has an added advantage, 
in its improved “Cyco”™ Bearing principle, over 


the one your mother bought. So smooth running it 
guides with one hand. So light it is carried in one hand. 


BISSELVS 


(“Cyco” Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


Takes up dust, dirt, litter and threads easily, quickly, 
tho: .. without raising dust. Saves your time and 
labor, your health and strength. 

Even if yon have an electric cleaner, you will find 
the Bissell always handiest for the daily sweeping. 

If any dealer can't show you Bissell's, write us. We 
will send booklet “Sweeping F acts and Fallacies,” and 
see that you are supplied 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
236 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 
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Offer 


3 plan boos, 
showing 100 de- 
signs of artistic 
bungalows, cot- 
tages, or two- 
story houses— 
in frame, stucco 


< + 
Keith’s 
and brick—with 


floor plans and 


descriptions, and 8 months’ subscription to Keith's Maga- 
zine, all for $2.50. 
mh es 








sng [or over 20 years an authority on plan- 
ning, building and decorating hou e;— 
25c a copy on newsstands. With its help and Keith's Plans 
‘ou can get the most distinctive, comfortable and satis- 
lactory home with greatest economy. 
8 plan books (260plans) and Keith’s for 12 months —$4.59 
Keith Corporation, 508 Abbay Bidg., Ninneapolis, Minn. 
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— ases, books; for 
Coomy billiard cues, etc. Keep it handy. 
he reliable cement, famous since 1876. 


Major’s Rubber and leather Cements are good—give 


full satisfaction 
MAJOR MANUF ACTURINGICO., New York 
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FINLAND‘S FIRST COMMERCIAL 
TREATY 
INLAND of the European 
eountries which seems to be effecting 
a real financial and economic recovery 
after the damage inflicted by the war, and 
as an independent state she has just con- 
cluded her first commercial treaty with a 
foreign power. Some weeks ago represen- 
tatives of France and Finland signed a 
treaty which has still to be ratified, but 
of which most clauses came into force 
eight days later. This treaty, we are told 
in a financial and business report of the 
Finnish Central Chamber of Commerce of 
Helsingfors, 1s valid for one year, but will 
be considered as prolonged for further 
periods of three months should notice of 
recall not be given six months before the 
end of the first year, or at least two months 
before each following period of three 
months. Under its terms the contracting 
parties guarantee each other in general 
the advantages appertaining to the position 
of the most favored nation. Only 
regards Esthonia can Finland make a de- 
parture from this rule. Among special 
stipulations, we are told, the following 


is one 


as 


may be mentioned: 


Certain favors are granted in regard to 
goods certified to have been produced in 
Finland and France or the latter’s colonies, 
but some transoceanic products such as 
coffee, tea, spices, tobacco, flax, silks and 
eaoutchoue, for which France has worked up 
special markets, enjoy similar advantages 
if imported by French firms, even altho 
these goods do not originate in France. 
The Treaty also fixes what percentage of 
any existing or possible future increase 
on the ordinary customs tariff is to be 
applied on certain imports of French origin 
enumerated in a supplementary list. These 
goods chiefly consist of certain finer food- 
stuffs, tobaceo and articles de luxe, but 
also commoner textiles and some kinds of 
musical instruments are included. Besides 
this, the Finnish Government have bound 
themselves to buy from France all wines 
and alcoholic drinks which are sold for 
lawful consumption in Finland, i. e., only 
as medicine and for technical or scientific 
purposes, with the exception of certain 
kinds not made in France. 

The French minimum tariff will be ap- 
plied on a number of Finnish export articles 
enumerated in a supplement to the Treaty 
such as f.i. butter, tar, turpentine, seed 
for sowing, wood-pulp, stone, window-glass, 
paper, harrows, plows and _ separators, 
timber and certain kinds of woodwork. 
Finnish products, on which a certain stated 
reduction of the difference between the 
ordinary French tariff and the minimum 
rates is allowed, are enumerated in a sepa- 
rate list, which includes methylie alcohol, 
worked stone and certain kinds of glass- 
ware, paper and woodwork not mentioned 
in the first list. 

Other clauses of the treaty which are 
still dependent on legislation concern the 
rights of commercial travelers and the found- 
ing of joint-stock companies, and also con- 
cern the operation of various international 
treaties in both the contracting countries. 









OLLOW Tile is the lowest 

priced fireproof material on 

the market. Your home, built 
of it, will cost only 5 per cent more 
than if you used wood. 


And it will be fresh and new 25 years 
longer, and have greater salability. 

Owners find that Hollow Tile homes need 
less upkeep, enjoy lower fire insurance rates, 
and call for little paint. They are warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 


Send for our newly printed Home Book, 
which pictures many beautiful, economical 
house plans, and tells how to buy lot, fi. 
nance work, let contracts, etc. Yours, free, 
with our compliments, for the asking, 

THE HOLLOW BUILDIN 
ASSOCIATION ovne 


Dept. 369 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il, 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent 
Construction 




















Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 
When you use “Rough On Rats” you use the surest 
a ingens thi i —— 
“Rough On Rats” gets them all in twoor three ni 
Mm Miz it with one food the first night; change the kind of 
food the next night; use an entirely different food the 
ee that, 





E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Let Cuticura Be 


Your Beauty Doctor 


Soap, Ointment. Taleum,?25c 


- , eve here. [For samples 
address, Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7. idbiden 














Connectives of By James C. Fernald, L, H.D. 

ne “‘connectives”™ our 
English Speech, language afford many pitfalls 
for those who would write good English. This book is the 
best published guide to their proper usage. 12mo, cloth, 
334 PP. $1.90 net, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N.Y. 








HISTORIC ENGLISH 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


This 1s more than a history of English”speech or 
English language. It is a quick, sweeping, and 
fascinatingly interesting résumé of the history of the 
English people as seen in the development of their 
language. Those who love their Emerson, Holmes, 
and Henry James will find in Historic English a 
work that lacks none of the graces of these masters. 
Written by a man who combined an amazing versa- 
tility of mind with vivacity of intelect and an 
intuitive sense of harmonious association, Historic 
English is marked by a discrimination and elegance 
seldom if ever excelled. Dr. Fernald’s flowing style, 
his infectious enthusiasm, his broad scholarship, a! 
his selection of pregnant facts and incidents to illus- 
trate his points—all combine to lay graphically, 
clearly, and interestingly before the reader the vital 
facts bearing on the development of our language. 
It is an invaluable book on the history of English, 
and will render an unequaled service to every reader. 


12mo. Cloth. 293 pages 
$1.90, postpaid $2.00 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


August 17—Eamon De Valera reiterates 

fore the Dail Eireann that ‘‘we can 

not and will not, on behalf of the Irish 

nation, accept the British government’s 

proposals.” Safeguards are promised 

to Ulster, however, if she will join 
Southern Ireland. 


The Turkish Nationalist forces are re- 
rted to be evacuating Angora and 
shipping raw materials to the rear. 


August 18.—Premier Lloyd George ex- 
presses the hope before the House of 
Commons that the Washington dis- 
armament conference will result in a 
tripartite agreement among Japan, the 
United States and England. 


Soviet authorities agree to full control by 
the American Relief Administration of 
all food entering Russia, and guarantee 
the freedom of the relief workers. 


The Sinn Fein cabinet begins considera- 
tion of its reply to Premier Lloyd 
George. 


August 19.—Premier Lloyd George informs 
the House of Commons before ad- 
journment that Great Britain offered 
all she could to Ireland and that rejec- 


tion of the peace proposals would 
challenge the unity of tke British 
Empire. 


Demetrios Rhallys, former Premier of 
Greece, dies in Athens. 


August 20.—Maxim Litvinoff, Russian 
Soviet Envoy, and Walter Lyman 
Brown, Director of the American Relief 
Administration, sign a formal agree- 
ment under which food supplies will be 
furnished Russia’s famine district. 


August 21.—Former Emperor Charles of 
Austria-Hungary will be allowed to re- 
main in Switzerland until the end of 
October, says a dispatch from Geneva. 


The Turks take 4,000 Greeks prisoners in 
fighting near the Sakaria River, in 
Asia Minor, but suffer the loss of all 
their cavalry, says a dispatch from 
Smyrna. 


Representatives of the American Legion 
witness the unveiling of Lorraine’s 
monument to the’ American Expedi- 
tionary Forces at Flirey, France. 


August 22.—Peace negotiations between 
the United States and Germany are 
said virtually to have been concluded 
in Berlin. 


The Dail Eireann holds two secret ses- 
sions to consider the British peace 
proposals. 


Panama prepares to repell the Costa 
Ricans should they invade the disputed 
Coto territory, awarded under the late 
— Justice White's decision to Costa 

iea. 


The American Relief Administration will 
not carry the Stars and Stripes into 
Soviet Russia, says a dispatch from 

a. 


August 23.—Emir Feisal, son of the King 
of the Hedjaz, formally ascends the 
e as King of the Irak region, the 

_ Rew Arab state of Mesopotamia. 
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a oe Are you paying 
for heat you don’t use? 


HEN you burn coal for fuel you have to keep your 

heating plant going 24 hours a day. Gasteam heat- 
ing—steam heat with gas for fuel—operates like electric 
light—fuel is burned only when actually required. 


In many commercial buildings, for instance, there is 
no need of heat at night. GasTeam radiators can be 
turned out at night. Their construction is such that there 
is no danger from freezing. 


GasTEAM radiators are easily installed, pleasing in 
appearance and built for permanence. Each radiator isa 
steam heating plant in itse/f—with heat that is clean, 
healthful and safe. 


GasTEAmM heating saves money because it does away 
with janitor service,expensive piping, ash removal, interest 
on coal bought in advance, and the waste of heat when 
and where it is not needed. 


Whatever the type of building you have to heat—new or old, 
commercial or residential—send for the GASTEAM book, 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
Sales offices in the principal cities 


CLOW 
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The best coffees in 
the world, perfectly 
blended. 





—If you cannot 
buy “Maxwell 
House” in your 
locality, write to 
our nearest plant 
for prices, and 
give the name of 
your dealer. 


the ee} i =) = 


, Also Maxwell House Tea 
>< fk CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO. xasn, Houston JASONMLE Rican, 


Vital Aids To 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 


Here are ten unusual volumes that tell the 
secrets of achievement in life. With their sugges- 
tions and help you can bring into play all your 
abilities, exert an influence over your associates, 
overcome all obstacles, and develop the powers 
that mean success. 


POISE: How to Attain It. Gives you clear ex- 
planations of how to develop this quality, how to 
dominate situations, create good impressions, hold 
an individual or an audience, etc. 

CHARACTER: How to Strengthen It. Describes 
the qualities that combine to create strong char- 
acter, and shows how it may be acquired and 
utilized to your greatest advantage, 

TIMIDITY: How to Overcome It. Explains how 
this serious handicap can be thrown off and re- 
placed by courage, self-reliance, confidence, and 
dignity. The need for these qualities and the way 
to use them wisely are shown. 

INFLUENCE: How to Exert It. Tells how this 
dominatin: ng quality may be cultivated and em- 
ployed and how it will bring strength and initia- 
tive so necessary to success. 

COMMON SENSE; How to Exercise It. Describes 
how this priceless quality may be fostered and 
applied to the problems of every-day life. 
PRACTICALITY: How to Acquire It. Gives explicit 
information as to how this science of adaptin 
means to ends can be applied successfully to all 
the affairs of life. 

OPPORTUNITIES: How to Make the Most of 
Them. Full of common sense, practical advice, 
and useful suggestions on the best methods of 
!gaining advantages from all circumstances. 

' PERSEVERANCE: How to Develop It. Points out 
the road to the acquisition of this vital power and 
.shows you how to develop determination, per- 
sistence, etc. 

SPEECH: How to Use It Effectively. Directs you 
in the study of words and the cultivation of correct 
expression that will be of the utmost value to you 
in all walks of life. 

PERSONALITY: How to Build It. Reveals the 
secret of winning others by tact, adroitness, and 
character study, and teaches how these essential 
qualities may cultivated. 

Each of these volumes is tastefully and | durably 
bound in beautiful dark brown ‘‘Luxart’’ — semi- 
flexible and richly embossed in high relief. The 
price is omy, &. -50 a volume postpaid—although 
they may worth a fortune to any ambitious 
man or woman. 


Send for one or all of them to-day. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-369 Fourth Ave. NY. | 





























ACRUISEneLUXE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By the S.S. CARONIA of the CUNARD LINE 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 28th, 1922—Duration 61 Days 
Strictly Limited to 350 Guests, 
travelling as on a huge private 
yacht‘with the utmost comfort 
in staterooms and on decks. 


The Itinerary includes visits to 
MADEIRA, SPAIN, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, MONTE 
CARLO, NICE, NAPLES, EGYPT, 
PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, ROME. 


Information and literature on request 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices throughout the World 














CURRENT EVENTS 











Greater London, with an area of 695 
square miles, has a population of 7,476, 
168, and is still the largest city in the 
world, according to census figures for 
1921. 


Sir Sam Hughes, former Canadian Mip. 
ister of Militia, and known as the 
“father of the Canadian Army,” dies 
in Lindsay, Ontario, in his 68th year. 


Reports from Moscow say that 30,000,000 
asants are threatened with starvation 
in the Volga district. 


CONGRESS 


August 17.—The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Commission orders a favorable 
report on the Administration’s railway 
credit bill by a vote of 7 to 2. 


August 18.—The Conference Committee 
fails to agree on the anti-beer bill, the 
House conferees refusing to accept an 
amendment prohibiting search without 
@ warrant. 


August 19.—The Senate passes the Federal 
bill appropriating $75,000,000 for con- 
struction of highways. As passed by 
the House the bill carried $100,000,000, 
and it now goes to conference. 


Favorable report is made to the House by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the Winslow bill grant- 
ing authority to the War Finance 
Corporation to carry out President 
Harding’s plan for refinancing the 
railroads. 


The House accepts an amendment to the 
tax bill providing for the creation of a 
tax investigation committee. 


August 20.—The Senate and House con- 
ferees reach an agreement on the aanti- 
beer bill by making it a misdemeanor 
to search private dwellings without a 
warrant and any other building or prop- 
erty with reasonable cause. 


The House passes the Fordney revenue 
and tax revision bill by a vote of 274 to 
125. The bill will reduce the govern- 
ment revenue by $818,000,000. 


August 22.—The House passes the Senate 
bill to make $1,000,000,000 available 
through the War Finance Corporation 
for stimulating exportation of agri- 
cultural products. 


The Senate passes a resolution appropriat- 
ing $100,000 to investigate operation 
of the American valuation plan in the 
permanent tariff. 


Representative Meyer London, Socialist, 
of New York, introduces a resolution to 
appropriate $500,000,000 to relieve un- 
employment. 


The Administration’s railroad funding 
bill is passed by the House by a vote of 
214 to 123. 


August 23.—The Senate passes the urgent 
deficiency bill containing an appropria- 
tion of $48,500,000 for the Shipping 
Board. 


DOMESTIC 


August 17.—Retail food prices increase 
2.7 per cent in July over June, whole- 
sale food stuffs 1.5 per cent, and whole- 
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gale farm products 1.75 per cent, 
according to the Department of Labor. 


Abert Ottinger, of New York, is nomi- 
nated by President Harding to be 
Assistant fie Bees 


Major-General Leonard Wood is released 
for a year from his agreement to take 
the headship of the University of 
Pennsylvania, leaving him free to 
accept the Gov ernor-Generalship of the 
Philippines. 


st 18.—William J. Burns, of New 
ork, is appointed Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to succeed Willi 

J. Flynn. 


Secretary Hughes receives China’s ac- 
eeptance of the invitation to attend the 
disarmament conference at Washington. 


Director of. the Budget Dawes creates the 
office of Surveyor-General of Real 
Estate, whose duty it will be to make 
economical use of land owned and leased 
by the Government. 


August 19.—The United States Steel 
Corporation announces another re- 
duction in the wages of mill workers, 
bringing the pay down to 30 cents an 
hour. The new rate is effective from 
August 29. 


The battleship is still the greatest factor 
of naval strength, according to conclu- 
sions of the Army and Navy board 
based on recent bombing tests against 
ex-German vessels. 


Attorney-General Daugherty recommends 
legislation creating 18 Federal judges- 
at-large to remedy the congested condi- 
tion of Federal court dockets. 


The American Legion reports that 20,000 
ex-service men in Boston are unem- 
ployed. 


August 20.—In a letter to Senator Wesley 
L. Jones, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, President 
Harding asks for further cooperation 
from Congress to relieve the Shipping 
Board situation. 


August 21.—The Rockefeller Foundation 
gives $1,785,000 to establish a new 
school of public health at Harvard 
University. The  Laura-Spellmar- 
Rockefeller Memorial pledges $750,000 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., $250,000 
toward the Y.M.C.A. retirement fund, 
provided the remainder of the $4,000,- 
4 needed is pledged by December 31, 


The Shipping Board accepts bids of 
$2,100 each for 205 wooden vessels, 
submitted by the Construction and 
Trading Corporation of New York. 
The sale will not be authorized until 
the bidder fulfills all terms of the 
contract. 


August 22.—The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor instructs 
the 35,247 local unions that any at- 
tempts to reduce the incomes of workers 
will be unjustifiable and should be 
resisted by every means. 


August 23.—The State Department is 
advised that Panama will surrender its 
claim to territory near Coto adjudged 
to belong to Costa Rica. 


Railroad labor leaders in conference at 
Cleveland vote to distribute strike 
ballots to the 409,000 members of the 
Big Four Brotherhoods and Switch- 

* men’s Union, because of present wages 


and working conditions. 
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When Irritable 


A man whose digestion is 
impaired, even slightly, is prone 
to be irritable, cross and an- 
noyed by trifles. Under these 
conditions he is unable to do 
his best work or obtain codp- 
eration and the best work 
from those around him. 


Such a man should make it 
a practice to chew Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten 
minutes after each meal, for 
it will do much to prevent the 
common forms of indigestion. 






American Chicle Company 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


CHICLE 
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Maximum Service 
—the smallest, the largest, all Jenkins Valves 


VALVE that is operated often, or one that is continually 
under high pressures gets more than average service. 
Usually on lines and in places where such service exists you 
will find Jenkins Valves. They are made for the maximum 
service, not merely the average, and may be installed with 
confidence in their satisfactory performance. 


Two examples of serviceability typical of Jenkins Valves 
everywhere are: 

A %-inch Jenkins Brass Globe Valve installed on a line to 
ice dumping apparatus in plant of Cresson Ice Co., Altoona, 
Pa., is opened and closed over 200 times a day. This is 
more than average service, and requires a heavy, substantial, 
wear-resisting valve—naturally Jenkins was selected. 


In the Equitable Building, New York, forty stories with floor 
area of 2,000,000 square feet, where pressures are high, and 
where safety to life and property, fuel economy and power 
2) efficiency are dependent upon valves, you will find Jenkins 
Valves—large extra heavy iron body valves standing higher 
than a man, and hundreds of smaller types. 


Jenkins Valves are made in types and sizes to meet all require- 
ments of power plant, plumbing, heating, industrial and other 
service. For over half a century they have been specified 
without hesitancy by architects, engineers, plumbers, steam- 
fitters, and others who know valves ‘and valve requirements. 
Genuine Jenkins Valves are known by the Jenkins Diamond 
Mark and signature—at supply houses everywhere. 

Write for data on valves in which you are interested. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street, New York 524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
133 No. Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 

Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada; London, England 


FACTORIES: 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“ZL. B. A..” Son Aatanie. er lowine, Relie 

correct pronunc ation of the follow : n, 
the a6 Nietzsche, Flaubert, Villon, Crichton, 
foyer, atelier, nonchalant.” 


The terms you give are pronounced as follows: 
—Rodin, ro’’dan’—o as in obey, a as in fat, n witha 
nasal sound; Maupassant, mo’’pa’’san’—o as in 
obey, first ¢ as in artistic, second a as in art, n witha 
nasal sound; Nietzsche, nich’a—i as in police, ch 
as in chin, a as in final; Flaubert, flo’’bar’—o as in 
go, a as in fare; Villon, vi’ yon’—i as in police, o as 
in or, n with a nasal sound; or vi”’lon’—i as in 
police, o as in or, n with a nasal sound; Crichton, 
krai’‘tan—ai-as in aisle, a as in final; foyer, fwa’’ye’ 
—aas in artistic, e as in prey; or foi’ar—oi as in oil, 
aas in final; atelier, a’’ta-lye’—first a as in artistic, 
second a as in final, e as in prey; nonchalant, non’- 
sha-lant—o as in not, sh as in ship, first a as in 
final, second a as in fat, or (F.) non’’sha’lan’— 
9 as in or, n's with a nasal sound, sh as in ship, 
first a as in final, second a as in art. 


“G. S.," Mexico, D. F.—‘* Which of the two 
following versions is the correct one of Dr. John- 
son's famous apothegm— Patriotism is the last 
eebterfuge of a coward’ or ‘ Patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel’?”’ 

The quotation is, ‘‘ Patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel,"’ which you will find given in 
Boswell's “‘ Life of Johnson,"’ chapter ix, volume v. 


“0. B.,”” Fulton, M.—**,Please give the reason 
for the use of the preposition in instead of on 
when speaking of a person's residence in Market 
street, say. 

Distinctions between the phrases “Jn the 
street’ and “On the street’’ are invariably wire- 
drawn. Both forms are permissible; the writer's 
preference, which may be modified according to 
circumstances, is for the first. ‘“‘His home is in 
Eighty-seventh street’’ is preferable to ‘“‘on 
Eighty-seventh street.” 

Apart from this according to law, land inctudes 
all above and all below. Thus, a house on the 
land or a gold mine beneath is covered by the word 
land, and its possessor is entitled to both one and 
the other. In the same way a street includes the 
houses there built; and it is, therefore, not strictly 
correct to speak of a certain house as being on a 
certain street, for it is in the street, and is a part 
of it. 

Dr. James C. Fernald in his “‘Connective of 
English Speech’’ says under in: “‘ Denoting the 
object as surrounding or including in space: (1) 
Within the bounds of, within the contour, surface, 
or exterior of; contained or included within.” 
The same author under on says: “‘ Near, or ad- 
jacent to, not necessarily implying contact or 
support; at; by; near; along.” 

Dr. Rossiter Johnson in his ‘‘ Alphabet of Rhet- 
orice” says: ‘‘The common use of the preposition 
om before the mention of a street, if not absolutely 
@roneous, is less defensible than in. He lives in 
Franklin Street involves the idea of the street as 
an enclosure including the houses that line the 
rwadway, not merely the roadway itself."’ 

Sherwin Cody in his Dictionary of Errors says: 
“There is a notion in the United States that a 
street does not include the houses on either side, 
and hence the houses are said to be on the street; 
they are properly in the street." 

Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, 
page 2395, column 3, says: ‘Street, 1. A public 
way, with buildings on one or both sides, in a city, 
town, or village; as, his house is in 49th Street: he 
lives in York Street. In the United States on is 
often colloquially substituted for in before street 
insuch phrases. Street is usually held to mean the 
entire surface, including the sidewalk and the 
buildings abutting thereon, and so much of the 
depth as is, or can fairly be, used for the ordinary 
purposes of a street."’ 


“F. D.,” Orrville, O.—“ Kindly give the correct 

Pronunciation of Los Angeles and Rio Grande.” 
The correct pronunciations are—Los Angeles, 
08 @n’ji-liz—o as is not, a as in fat, first i as in 
#, second i as in police; or Spanish, los an’ he- 
—0as in go,aasinart, first eas in prey, second 
in get. Rio Grande, ri’o gran’de—i as in 

0 as in obey, a as in art, e as in prey. 
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Yet Rain Usually Shrinks Things.— 
Arkansas paper—It rained ten days here 
last week.— Boston Transcript. 





Nothing to Worry About.—PassencER 
—‘ Say, does this car always make this 
noise? ”’ 

Driver—“ No, only when it’s running.” 
—Tennessee Mugwump. 





Never Saw a Campus.—‘‘ How do you 
know that Perkins didn’t go to college? ” 
‘“* Why, he said he knew Babe Ruth when 
she was a chorus girl.”"—Fort Mason 


Marking Pot. 


Unfair Advantage.—Horse CapMan (to 
driver of 40 horse-power car, who has 
bumped into his horse:—*‘ Ah, yer blinkin’ 
coward! Forty agains: one! ’’— Evening 
News (London). 





The One Thing Needful.— Mrs. Brown— 
‘“* T hear the Vicar thinks your daughter has 
a real genius for reciting, Mrs. Smith.” 

Mrs. Smitru—*“ Yes. All she wants, he 
says to me, is a course of electrocution, just 
to finish ’er off like.”— London Opinion. 


Expert Criticism. — Motraer—‘ Those 
little playmates of yours look rather com- 
mon, Bobbie. I hope none of them swear.” 

Bosspize —*‘ Oh, some of ’em try to, 
mother, but they ain’t much good at it.” 
— Life. 

Green.—A Southern family, having lost 
their maid, prest into service a colored girl 
who had been doing outside work. They 
first taught her to use the carpet-sweeper. 
Next morning she cheerfully asked, ‘‘ Miss 
Jane, shall I lawn-mower de parlor ‘gain 
to-day? ’’— The Christian Register ( Boston). 


Too Much Kindness. 
Be kind to the hornet; be kind to the fly; 
Be kind to the ant that creeps into the pie. 


When a reckless mosquito comes buzzing, 
keep cool. 
Be patient in all your remarks to a mule. 


Don’t cherish a grudge toward a mouse or 
a rat. 
Be gentle unto the vociferous cat. 


Be kind to the weasel; be kind to the bear; 
To the chicken hawk fierce and the lynx 
in his lair. 


If I’ve got to be kind to all these, I will say, 
I'll never get into the 8S. P. C. A. 
—Philander Johnson in the Washington Star. 


He Must Have Been a Man—Edith 
Wharton, the writer, told this war story: 
“The American wounded were being 
brought in from the second Marne battle,” 
he said, “‘ and a fussy American woman in a 
Khaki uniform and Sam Browne belt knelt 
over a stretcher and said, ‘Is this case an 
officer or only a man?’ The brawny cor- 
poral who stood beside the stretcher gave 
her s. grim laugh and said: ‘Well, lady, he 
ain’t no officer, but he’s been hit twice in 
the innards, both legs busted, he’s got two 
bullets in both arms, and we dropt him 
three times without his lettin’ out a squeak, 
so I guess ye can call him a man.’ ”’— 
Seattle Argus. 





Where All Signs Fail.—Man reaps what 
he sows unless he is an amateur gardener. 
—Washington Herald. 





Some People Eat It.—When you see a 
man purchasing several cakes of yeast it’s 
no sign his wife is going to make bread. 
—The Pacific Legion. 





Changing the Time.—‘“ What is a 
budget? ”’ 

‘Well, it is a‘method of worrying before 
you spend instead of afterward.”’— Boston 
Traveler. 





Going to the Root.—The Anglo-American 
Congress of Historians are of the opinion 
that English history text-books are warped 
by prejudice. There is some talk of history 
being abolished.— London Punch. 


Open and Above Board.—‘ Johnnie, the 
stork has brought you a little sister.” 

“Aw g’wan. Stork nothin’. It was 
the milkman brought it. Doesn’t it say 
on the wagon, ‘ Families Supplied Daily ’?” 
—Fort Mason Marking Pot. 


Disagreeable Weather.—‘“ Did ye hear 
that our weather forecaster is tryin’ to get 
transferred? ” 

“No, I didn’t, Si. What's the trouble? ” 

“He says the climate doesn’t agree 
with him.”— Western Christian Advocate. 


Those Considerate Lions.—TracueRr— 
** You remember the story of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, Robbie? ”’ 

Rossiz—* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

TreacHeR—*“ What lesson do we learn 





from it?” 
Rospie—* That we shouldn’t eat every- 
thing we see.’-—Yonkers Statesman. 
Generosity.— Nurse —‘‘ Why, Bobby, 


you selfish little boy! Why didn’t you give 
your sister a piece of your apple? ”’ 

Bosspy— I gave her the seeds. She 
can plant ’em and have a whole orchard.” 
— Kingston Standard. 





The Moving Man’s Muse.—Billed under 
the general classification of “‘ Moving and 
Storage ”’ in the Kansas City Times blushes 
this modest advertising violet 


GREY’S L. E. G. 

The Poet Movers, L. LERITZ & 

SON, have taught the readers of the 

“‘Star-Times’’ by years of experience to 

expect some good poetry, either of 

their own production or some other 
equally as good; the following is from 

Grey’s elegy in a country churchyard. 
—New York Eve. Mail. 

Educated Dog.—‘‘ Lay down, pup. Lay 
down. That’s a good doggie. Lay down, 
I tell you.” 

** Mister, you'll have to say, ‘ Lie down.’ 
He’s a Boston terrier.’”’— Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 








Ornithological.— Lapy Visrror —*‘ But 
you’re wrong in thinking the birds a nui- 
sance. They devour the insects and cater- 
pillars.”’ 

Mr. Sussuss—“ I’m glad you told me. 
It’s a great consolation to know that they 
eat my fruit merely for dessert.”’"— Life. 
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The first cost 
is practically the last 





DonGeE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 














